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THE SCRAPBOOK 


The Ultimate Assistant to the President 


I n the midst of the Osama bin 
Laden news last week occurred 
one of those quiet cultural transitions 
that catch The Scrapbook’s attention. 
We are speaking of the death, in 
Stamford, Connecticut, of 91-year-old 
Hubert J. Schlaflyjr. 

Mr. Schlafly, who so far as 
The Scrapbook is aware was not 
closely related to Phyllis Schlafly 
of Eagle Forum fame, was the 
onetime “director of television 
research” at 20th Century Fox. 

One day, in the late 1940s, he 
received a request from the vice 
president for radio and television 
at Fox, Irving Kahn. Kahn had 
been talking to a Broadway actor 
named Fred Barton, who told 
him that he had an idea for a me¬ 
chanical device that could help 
him remember his lines. Could 
Hub Schlafly build the contrap¬ 
tion conceived by Fred Barton? 

“I said it was a piece of cake,” 
Schlafly told the Stamford Advo¬ 
cate a few years ago. He attached a 
motorized scroll inside a suitcase 
shell, printed half-inch letters on 
the scroll, and set the device beside 
some television cameras. The tele¬ 
prompter was born. 

Schlafly, Kahn, and Barton must 
have instantly realized they’d hit the 
jackpot, for all three quit their jobs 
and founded the TelePrompTer Corp., 
which revolutionized not only televi¬ 
sion production—it was first used on 


a soap opera in 1950—but also poli¬ 
tics as well. Former President Herbert 
Hoover was the first prominent politi¬ 
cian to use a teleprompter, in a speech 
at the 1952 Republican national con¬ 
vention, and Lyndon Johnson was the 


first president to use a teleprompter 
routinely in public appearances. 

Since then, of course, presidents, 
game show hosts, news readers, and 
just about anybody who regularly 
speaks into television cameras has 
come to rely on Schlafly’s device. 
In its early days, there was a cer¬ 
tain stigma attached to teleprompter 
dependence, and some presidents 
used them more than others; but 
the stigma has long since vanished. 
Indeed, so ubiquitous has it become 
that, in 1994, when Bill Clinton real¬ 


ized that his teleprompter contained 
the wrong speech during an address 
to Congress, he was obliged to im¬ 
provise for several minutes. When 
it was revealed that Clinton had 
winged it on national television, he 
was widely congratulated for 
not melting down. 

Which makes the case of 
President Obama even more 
intriguing. Among the presi¬ 
dent’s many magical qualities, of 
course, is his reported high intel¬ 
ligence and golden tongue. He is 
admired, especially in journal¬ 
istic circles, for his oratory and 
lawyer’s gift of gab. But Obama 
is also unusually dependent on 
teleprompters—the apparatus 
can be seen just about anywhere 
he speaks, even to children—and 
when he is obliged to say a few 
words in public without a tele¬ 
prompter, he is surprisingly in¬ 
articulate. The smooth, teleprompted 
operator suddenly sounds tongue- 
tied, confused, even a little panicky. 

Which proves, in The Scrapbook’s 
estimation, one of two things— 
maybe both: that the influence of the 
teleprompter on American politics 
has been nearly as profound as the 
invention of aerosol hairspray; and 
that Barack Obama is not quite as mi¬ 
raculous as he—and E.J. Dionne and 
Maureen Dowd and Jonathan Alter 
and all the other camp-followers— 
seem to believe. ♦ 



The president, with teleprompter 


Giving Interrogators 
Their Due 

O n Sunday, May 1, a team of 
Navy SEALs raided Osama bin 
Laden’s compound in Pakistan and 
killed him. Over the next several days, 
we learned about the intelligence that 
made the assault possible. It started, ac¬ 
cording to senior intelligence officials, 
with the nom de guerre of bin Laden’s 
courier and housemate—Ahmed al- 


Kuwaiti. That crucial piece of infor¬ 
mation was the first step on the long, 
difficult path to bin Laden. Without it, 
according to a U.S. intelligence official 
The Scrapbook’s colleague Stephen F. 
Hayes spoke with last week, Osama bin 
Laden would be alive today. The intel 
came from captured al Qaeda terrorists 
who had been subject to the enhanced 
interrogation techniques (EITs) em¬ 
ployed by the CIA during George W. 
Bush’s presidency. 


But if you get your news only 
from the New York Times , the self- 
styled newspaper of record, you 
would have read on Wednesday that 
information from enhanced interro¬ 
gations played only a “small role at 
most” in finding bin Laden. 

The Times is heavily invested in 
this storyline, having claimed repeat¬ 
edly over the years that such interroga¬ 
tions are ineffective. Never mind that 
the CIA’s own declassified assessment 
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of the interrogations demonstrates the 
opposite: Some 70 percent of what the 
U.S. intelligence community knows 
about al Qaeda came from detainees 
subject to enhanced interrogation, and 
Khalid Sheikh Mohammad willingly 
gave “terrorist tutorials” to his interro¬ 
gators after he was broken. 

The Times reporters knew better. 
Scott Shane, whose coverage of nation¬ 
al security would fit comfortably in the 
pages of the Nation , was one of those 
reporters. The other was Charlie Sav¬ 
age, author most recently of Takeover: 
The Return of the Imperial Presidency and 
the Subversion of American Democracy. 

The authors pitted Bush adminis¬ 
tration officials against “human rights 
advocates” and former intelligence of¬ 
ficials. They quoted Glenn Carle, a for¬ 
mer CIA operative. Carle did not speak 
directly to the piece of intelligence that 
set the CIA on the trail to bin Laden, 
but he did share his opinion that coer¬ 
cive techniques “didn’t provide useful, 
meaningful, trustworthy information.” 
Such procedures, he added, were “un- 
American.” The next day, Carle con¬ 
tinued his campaign against enhanced 
interrogation on a conference call 
conducted by the left-wing think tank 
Center for American Progress. 

If Carle was not in a position to talk 
specifically about the intelligence that 
led to bin Laden, others were. In 2007, 
former CIA director Mike Hayden told 
analysts and operatives at the agency to 
refocus their search for bin Laden on 
his courier network. In a radio inter¬ 
view on the afternoon before the Times 
piece ran, Hayden said that there is a 
“straight line” between the intelligence 
produced by interrogators and bin 
Laden’s death. 

But it was the comments of current 
CIA director Leon Panetta that 
were particularly newsworthy. In an 
interview with NBC’s Brian Williams 
that aired the night before the 
Times piece ran, Panetta confirmed 
that intelligence obtained through 
enhanced interrogations helped the 
agency find bin Laden. 

Williams asked Panetta about 
“the sourcing on the intel that ulti¬ 
mately led to this successful attack” 
and whether “it was as a result of wa¬ 


terboarding that we learned what we 
needed to learn to go after bin Laden.” 

Panetta said: “You know, Brian, 
in the intelligence business you work 
from a lot of sources of information 
and that was true here. We had a multi¬ 
ple source—a multiple series of sources 
that provided information with regards 
to the situation. Clearly some of it 
came from detainees and the interroga¬ 
tion, but we also had information from 
other sources as well.” 

Williams pressed: “Turned around 
the other way, are you denying that 
waterboarding was, in part, among the 
tactics used to extract the intelligence 
that led to this successful mission?” 

Panetta was clear: “No. I think 
some of the detainees clearly were, 
you know, they used these enhanced 
interrogation techniques against some 


of these detainees. But I’m also say¬ 
ing that, you know, the debate about 
whether we would have gotten the 
same information through other ap¬ 
proaches I think is always going to be 
an open question.” 

To some extent, then, Barack 
Obama owes his singular national se¬ 
curity achievement to interrogation 
practices that he condemned for years 
and finally banned as president. And 
the confirmation of that deeply ironic 
point comes from the two most recent 
heads of the CIA—including the man 
that Obama selected for the job and has 
now chosen to run the Pentagon. 

The Times , however, did not find 
this news fit to print. They ignored it. 

A third source with deep knowledge 
of the intelligence also contradicted the 
paper’s analysis. Jose Rodriguez, who 
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ran the CIA’s counterterrorism center 
from 2002 to 2005, said that the intel¬ 
ligence extracted from two high-level 
al Qaeda operatives after EITs was “the 
lead information” that made the op¬ 
eration possible. Rodriguez told Time 
magazine: “Information provided by 
KSM and Abu Faraj al Libbi about bin 
Laden’s courier was the lead informa¬ 
tion that eventually led to the location 
of [bin Laden’s] compound and the op¬ 
eration that led to his death.” 

Readers of the New York Times do 
not know this. The paper neglected to 
mention the assessments of Rodriguez, 
Hayden, and, most astonishingly, Leon 
Panetta. Perhaps that helps explain 
why weekday circulation is down near¬ 
ly 9 percent since last year. ♦ 

Don’t Drive, He Said 

T hroughout the Obama presidency 
there’s been a steady stream of sto¬ 
ries about radical policy proposals from 
various quarters of the administration. 
As a general rule, these stories are so 
crazy it’s scarcely believable they’re 
even contemplating the cockamamie 
ideas. Remember when the EPA was 
considering a ban on traditional lead 
ammunition? Or the Obama adminis¬ 
tration’s feints at putting serious curbs 
on sport fishing? Such proposals have 
a tendency to be quickly squashed, but 
they are a rather revealing window into 
the mentality of the Obama adminis¬ 
tration’s worker bees. 

Well, here’s the latest what-on- 
God’s-green-earth-are-they-thinking 
story: A proposal is afoot to tax peo¬ 
ple based on how much they drive. 
Curiously, the administration is try¬ 
ing the neat trick of saying it doesn’t 
necessarily support the proposal even 
as it floats the plan. 

“This is not an administration pro¬ 
posal,” White House spokeswoman 
Jennifer Psaki told the Hill. “This is 
not a bill supported by the administra¬ 
tion. This was an early working draft 
proposal that was never formally circu¬ 
lated within the administration, does 
not take into account the advice of the 
president’s senior advisers, economic 
team, or cabinet officials, and does not 
represent the views of the president.” 


Not supported by the president? 
Well, it has been a whole month since 
the president told citizens at a town 
hall in Pennsylvania struggling with 
gas prices to buy new cars. This is a 
president who can’t bring himself even 
to pretend to feel your pain. 

It’s also curious that this is hap¬ 
pening now in light of contemporary 
transportation trends. We used to 
decry “white flight” to the suburbs, 
but in recent years the opposite has 
been happening. Wealthy trans¬ 
plants have been driving up prop¬ 
erty values in revitalized city cen¬ 
ters, causing many to seek affordable 
housing elsewhere. 

Just last week, the Los Angeles 
Times had an editorial celebrating the 
fact that growth in the “Inland Em¬ 
pire” outside of L.A.—driven mostly 
by minorities and urban poor—had 
slowed. Apparently, this growth was 
responsible for Southern California’s 
“dependence on cars, its sprawl and 
the lack of regional planning.” 

Naturally, the Times editorial 
board’s concern over a “lack of re¬ 
gional planning” devolves into pre¬ 
dictable whining about not building 
pie-in-the-sky public transportation 
projects. Apparently, the fact that 
millions can’t afford to live in the 
city but can afford cars is a problem 
that needs to be rectified. (The car 
tax proposal is one possible solution 
to this vexing conundrum.) Reason 
writer Tim Cavanaugh, a former 
Times editorial board member, has 
called this editorial out for what it is: 
“Purse-lipped snobbery wrapped up 
in a disguise of liberal concern.” 

There’s an election next year, so 
don’t expect the president to push 
a driving tax. But deep down, just 
know that his administration is 
probably seriously considering any 
number of ridiculous ideas to stop 
the angry phone calls from Al Gore 
and force Americans onto those 
impractical high speed rail lines 
Obama’s so intent on building. We 
might call taxing car drivers by 
the mile “purse-lipped snobbery 
wrapped up in a disguise of liberal 
concern,” but to Obama it’s simply 
“catering to the base.” ♦ 
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There’ll Always Be an England 


B ecause we spend a lot of 
time in Britain, my wife, 
Cita, and I were especially 
interested in the reaction 
of American friends to the royal wed¬ 
ding. Some enjoyed the spectacle; 
many thought it rather nice that this 
beautiful commoner fit the glass slip¬ 
per; many thought the whole process 
a silly anachronism—“twits in sashes,” 
one commentator joked. They are all 
right, but they miss the real impor¬ 
tance of the event. 

For the royal family, the wedding 
marked an end to what the Brit¬ 
ish would call a rough patch. The 
emotionally obtuse Prince of Wales 
failed to convince his young wife, 
Diana, that men in his position tra¬ 
ditionally had mistresses and that, 
as one Tory grandee told me, “she 
should take the diamonds and be 
quiet.” Then there was Diana’s 
manipulation of the media. Know¬ 
ing that her picture on the front 
page was worth a boost in circula¬ 
tion of 50,000, she tried to induce 
editor friends of ours to play up the 
brutal treatment she had received 
from a royal family that offered 
no support to a teenager way over her 
head in both the family’s businesses, 
being royal and being loved. Finally, 
the Queen’s inability to comprehend 
the depth of the emotions unleashed 
by Diana’s death at 36 in a car crash 
almost brought down the House of 
Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, renamed 
Windsor when World War I became 
something of an issue. 

I arrived in London the morning 
after Diana’s death, and I, too, was 
amazed at the floral outpourings and 
the tears from a tough-looking plumber. 
Were it not for Tony Blair, who finally 
persuaded the Queen to put a quiver in 
the royal upper lip and dispatched his 
media-savvy team to the palace, Kate 
Middleton might have married Bill the 
helicopter pilot, instead of becoming 


the Duchess of Cambridge, consort of 
Prince William. 

But there was something even more 
important than the second kiss and 
the staged plain-clothes departure 
from the palace by the royal newly¬ 
weds. Britain has endured a wave 
of immigration that has strained its 
social fabric. New documents reveal 
that Blair and his then-chancellor 
of the exchequer, Gordon Brown, 
secretly opened the door to a wave 
of immigration almost ten times the 
level they inherited. Blair was infatu¬ 


ated with multiculturalism, Brown 
with the prospect of cheap labor that 
would keep wages and prices down 
while he went on a spending binge. 
Both knew their Labour party con¬ 
stituents would hate this: It is, after 
all, their schools that were inundated 
with non-English-speaking kids, their 
hospitals overloaded with new immi¬ 
grants, their neighborhoods that saw 
strange new costumes and smelled 
unfamiliar cooking, their jobs that 
were threatened. So the decision to 
open the gates was kept a deep, dark 
secret until some Blair aides recently 
leaked the truth. 

The result is a Britain with more 
unassimilated immigrants than it can 
comfortably absorb, and a strain on its 
welfare, education, health, and hous¬ 


ing systems. When Cita visited the 
northern town of Bradford recently, 
she was the only woman in a shop¬ 
ping center not in a burka. When we 
stroll down Oxford Street, we see as 
many shoppers wearing headscarves, 
veils, and the like (and often pushing 
prams) as we see women in jeans. Now 
62 and ever tone-deaf, Prince Charles, 
should he outlive his 85-year-old 
mother, wants his title changed from 
Defender of the Faith—Anglican¬ 
ism—to Defender of Faith. 

Never mind the positive contribu¬ 
tions many immigrants have made to 
the economic and cultural life of Brit¬ 
ain: That’s for the metropolitan elites 
to savor. Those contributions are less 
relevant to the middle class, which 
bears the social costs of the immi¬ 
gration of millions with no interest 
in assimilation, some of them vio¬ 
lently hostile to Western values. 

Which is where the wedding 
comes in. It was quintessential^ 
British, a reaffirmation of the coun¬ 
try’s unity under the crown, a com¬ 
fort to those who are feeling like 
strangers in a strange land. The 
service was a reaffirmation of the 
Christian nature of the country, 
welcome even to the more than 90 
percent who do not attend church 
but who fear the Islamization 
of their nation, where sharia law 
already reigns in parts of the country. 
Watching the wedding crowd from the 
balcony of our London flat, we saw 
not a burka. 

Most important, the wedding prom¬ 
ised that Britain’s future will at least 
in broad outline resemble the past. 
Princes William and Harry—the heir 
and the spare, as they are known— 
retain some of the magic that Walter 
Bagehot noted was essential to any 
monarchy. Yet they’re also working 
stiffs—very rich ones, wallowing in 
unearned wealth and titles bestowed 
by a doting grandmother, but working 
stiffs all the same. Better still, the line 
of work they have chosen is military 
service to their country. 

Irwin M. Stelzer 
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Justice 


H ere’s what we posted on our website shortly after 
President Obama finished speaking Sunday 
night, May 1: 

Congratulations to all those, from the president on down, 
who are responsible for the achievement of tracking down 
and killing Osama bin Laden. The wheels of justice may 
sometimes turn slowly, but turn they do—with the help of 
the United States armed forces and intelligence personnel. 
Justice has been done. 

This remains the key point, one that deserves reitera¬ 
tion before getting to all the (necessary) analysis about the 
consequences and implications of bin Laden’s death: Justice 
has been done. It has been done by the exercise of American 
military power. Sunday night, to put it in terms bin Laden 
would have understood, Justice rode a strong horse. Or, to 
change metaphors, there’s a reason Justice is traditionally 
portrayed in the West as carrying a sword. Justice needs to 
be able and willing to use the sword. Nor is it an accident 
that the seal of the United States depicts a bald eagle car¬ 
rying thirteen arrows as well as an olive branch. American 
liberal democracy rightly inclines toward the olive branch. 
But, confident in its principles, well-constituted for ener¬ 
getic (and limited) government, our democracy is also 
capable of wielding power effectively against our enemies 
and the enemies of civilization. The British prime minister 


William Gladstone once said, “The resources of civilization 
are not yet exhausted.” By finding and killing Osama bin 
Laden, the United States showed that the resources of civi¬ 
lization are alive and well. 

They are alive and well because President Obama did 
not choose in this instance to “lead from behind”—a term 
Noemie Emery correctly characterizes as “a paradox and 
punch line, not a doctrine.” Obama led, and he acted, and he 
acted decisively. And is it too obvious to point out that this 
admirable and effective act was not particularly “progres¬ 
sive”? The action against bin Laden was militaristic, unilat¬ 
eral, and secretive. It was non-U.N.-approved, non-NATO- 
consultative, non-Miranda-compliant, and non-politically 
correct (though we must say that we’re sympathetic to the 
complaints of American Indians about giving bin Laden 
the code name Geronimo, who was in many ways a noble 
and impressive figure, and a part of the American story). 

The act’s protagonists were non-gender-diverse, pre- 
Don’t-Ask-Don’t-Tell-reform, and had undergone a notably 
nonprogressive training. Attorney General Eric Holder and 
his merry band of lawyers who are proud to have defended 
al Qaeda terrorists seem not to have been in the loop (the 
Justice Department is not represented in the now-famous 
photo of the gathering in the Situation Room, for instance). 
Indeed, the operation was based on information developed 
by intelligence professionals of the kind Eric Holder wants 
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to prosecute, and planned and carried out by servicemen 
unaccompanied by a JAG. 

Will the president draw the conclusion that the cause of 
justice and our national interest—and, one might add, his 
own political interests—is well served when he leaves behind 
his progressive prejudices, and embraces unapologetic and 
energetic American leadership? Or will he decide that this 
was just a one-off event, and return to progressively leading 
from behind, both at home and abroad? We hope for the for¬ 
mer, and fear the likelihood of the latter. 

—William Kristol 


Ydu Get What 
^bu Pay For 

T he killing of Osama bin Laden says a lot about the 
United States at war. It occurred almost a decade 
after 9/11, contradicting the notion that a democ¬ 
racy can’t fight a long war. It demonstrates that our pres¬ 
ence in Afghanistan, without which the raid would have 
been impossible, is our main point of leverage on Pakistan. 
It reveals that even a reluctant commander in chief can 
summon the strength of will and nerve to order the assas¬ 
sination of a terrible enemy. 

The mission says a lot about our government’s ability 
to carry out its most fundamental task: providing for our 
security. A1 Qaeda has had some successes since September 
11, 2001, but nothing remotely on the scale of that terrible 
day. Our law enforcement, domestic intelligence agencies, 
and even the Department of Homeland Security have been 
more successful than anyone would have guessed. 

Our foreign intelligence efforts have been transformed. 
By the end of the Cold War, the CIA’s ability to conduct 
covert operations was a shambles. East bloc spies had pene¬ 
trated its innermost circles. Our technical intelligence capa¬ 
bilities were unmatched—but those were focused on Soviet 
missiles and the Red Army. Now, if press reports are accu¬ 
rate, the agency can run an undetected safe house while 
scouting the bin Laden compound for months. 

Most of all, though, last week’s mission was a snapshot 
of a superb military. The nearly flawless raid stands in stark 
contrast to the Desert One tragedy of 1980. But the leader¬ 
ship distinction between Jimmy Carter and Barack Obama 
isn’t so great as some would have us believe. Carter’s deci¬ 
sion to go ahead with Operation Eagle Claw was as bold as 
any Obama had to make. And the nature of a large-scale 
hostage rescue attempt meant greater risk. 

The big difference between 1980 and 2011 is that Presi¬ 
dent Obama is blessed with an infinitely more capable set of 
military tools. Today’s force stands at the end of a 30-year 


trail of investment in recruiting, retaining, and training 
the best people and providing them with world-class equip¬ 
ment. The fighting in our long war against global terror¬ 
ism has been varied and exhausting, but the force has been 
sharpened to the cutting-edge. The SEALs who killed bin 
Laden were prepared to succeed. 

In Desert One, the “chances for success were very slen¬ 
der indeed,” recalled mission leader Col. Charles Beck¬ 
with. As Beckwith wrote in Delta Force , such a complicated 
operation “revealed that at this time the Armed Forces of 
the United States had neither the present resources nor the 
present capabilities to pull it off. Training was needed to 
accomplish unique and demanding tasks.” Operation Eagle 
Claw was undertaken at the nadir of the post-Vietnam 
years. The fledgling all-volunteer force was weak. Service 
leadership was dispirited. The generation of weapons that 
marked the Reagan build up was largely still on the draw¬ 
ing board. Training was little removed from the low-budget 
“shake and bake” approach created during World War II. 

The irony, of course, is that Barack Obama—the com¬ 
mander in chief who owes his newfound martial reputation 
to a military built and maintained by his predecessors of 
both parties—is leading the charge to cut defense spending. 
His most recent proposal to eliminate $400 billion from 
future Pentagon budgets essentially doubles the cuts from 
his first two years in office. The long-term result will be a 
smaller, less-well-equipped, and less-well-trained force. If 
President Obama continues to employ the force at current 
rates, it will be more rapidly run down. 

Congress, which has the constitutional obligation to 
provide for the armed forces, may well slash defense even 
more deeply than the administration would like. Senate 
Democrats are preparing a set of budget proposals, based 
upon the recommendation of the Bowles-Simpson com¬ 
mission on “fiscal reform,” to gut defense. Defense secre¬ 
tary Robert Gates described these spending levels as “cata¬ 
strophic” for the force. 

Meanwhile, the Republican party is in danger of losing 
its deserved reputation for being strong on defense. Presi¬ 
dent Obama’s “bin Laden bounce” in the polls will fade. 
But if his 2012 opponent is the nominee of a quasi-isolation¬ 
ist, green-eyeshade GOP, Obama will be able to claim he’s 
the most assertive candidate for commander in chief. 

Luckily, Republicans can begin to reclaim their national 
security credentials by sticking to the defense numbers pro¬ 
posed in Rep. Paul Ryan’s budget. Of course, until four 
weeks ago, these were also the Obama administration’s 
defense numbers. They’ve gone from being a political floor 
for Pentagon spending to a ceiling. And the final irony? The 
president’s boldness in launching the bin Laden raid is one 
of the best arguments against his proposed defense cuts. 

On May 1, an important mission was accomplished 
with astonishing success. Now we must prepare for the 
missions to come. 

—Thomas Donnelly 
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Whither Jihad? 

Islamic militancy preceded Osama bin Laden. 

Unfortunately, it will probably 
outast him, too. 

by Reuel Marc Gerecht 


W ill Osama bin Laden’s 
demise advance the eva¬ 
nescence of jihadism in 
the Islamic world? Probably, but 
not by much. Islamic extremism 


Reuel Marc Gerecht is a seniorfellou> at 
the Foundation for Defense of Democracies, 
a contributing editor to The Weekly 
Standard, and the author of The Wave: 
Man, God, and the Ballot Box in the 
Middle East (Hoover Institution Press). 


was intellectually in full bloom long 
before bin Laden arrived in Afghani¬ 
stan to aid the mujahedeen against 
the Red Army. 

Bin Ladenism—its leitmotif is 
a preference for attacking the “far 
enemy,” the United States, to weaken 
the “near enemy,” the despised 
Westernized autocrats of the Middle 
East—is essentially the same religious 
doctrine of rebellion propagated by 
the Egyptian revolutionary Sayyid 


Qutb (d. 1966) and the Iranian 
revolutionary Ayatollah Ruhollah 
Khomeini (d. 1989). Although bin 
Laden took suicide bombing to new 
heights, death-wish holy warriors 
have a long history in Islam, among 
Shiites and Sunnis. What really 
made bin Laden special was his 
success in striking the continental 
United States. The Iranian-backed 
Shiite bombers in Lebanon who 
took out the U.S. embassy, French 
paratroopers, and American Marines 
in 1983 never launched a bombing 
run in America; the Palestine 
Liberation Organization, the 
mothership of media-savvy Islamic 
terrorism, eagerly killed Americans 
abroad, but they never dared to bomb 
Washington and New York City. 

Bin Laden gained eminence 
among holy warriors because he 
dared to do what others only dreamed 
of. The Egyptian blind sheikh, Omar 
Abdel Rahman, who spearheaded 
the attempt to fell the World Trade 
Center in 1993, and who became a 
spiritual mentor to bin Laden, didn’t 
obtain the same jihadist status as the 
Saudi because he failed. Even more 
than the Palestinian suicide bomb¬ 
ers of Hamas and Islamic Jihad, bin 
Laden made suicide attacks sexy 
among Sunni Muslims. 

Intellectually, however, the Saudi 
contributed nothing to the jihadist 
cause; for a “nonstate” actor— 
a designation that was always 
more myth than fact, given the 
assistance bin Laden and his 
jihadists received from the high 
and mighty in Pakistan, Sudan, Saudi 
Arabia, Afghanistan, and Iran—he 
organized well. His lyrical Arabic, his 
good looks (he was once a holy-war¬ 
rior celebrity in Saudi women’s maga¬ 
zines), his rejection of an easy life in 
favor of a religious calling (in Arabia’s 
corpulent world, bin Laden was a tall, 
lithe prince with guts), the legend 
of his fight against the Soviets, and 
his no doubt sincere wish to defend 
mother Arabia from Saddam Hussein 
without the demeaning assistance of 
infidel America—all gave bin Laden 
charisma among many Muslims. And 
charisma matters. 
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But modern Sunni jihadism has 
never really revolved around indi¬ 
viduals. Sunni Islam is emphatically 
communitarian. It reacts poorly to 
cults of personality. Although mes¬ 
sianic figures have appeared, they 
aren’t nearly as frequent as in Shi¬ 
ism, whose foundation myth revolves 
around the divine authority that 
sprang from the union of Ali, the 
Prophet Muhammad’s cousin, and 
Fatima, the prophet’s daughter. 
Sayyid Qutb, a vastly more important 
force behind modern jihadism than 
bin Laden, remains relevant because 
his critique of Islamic society since 
the West gained military preemi¬ 
nence over Islam is so trenchant. 

Compared with Qutb, bin Laden 
is a gadfly. Bin Laden was so scary 
because men like Qutb and the 
equally impressive journalist-turned- 
philosopher Abul Ala Maududi, the 
great self-taught theologian of the 
Indian subcontinent, had prepared 
the ground: Militancy was not a rivu¬ 
let within Islam but a wide river. 

Bin Laden played on the moral 
collapse within Islamic civilization, 
brought on chiefly by Islam’s calami¬ 
ties in the 19th and 20th centuries. 
Intellectually and militarily, Muslim 
empires couldn’t hold their own 
against the West. When an Islamic 
identity was reborn, it was in an 
age of global extremism—the cata¬ 
strophic aftermath of World War I, 
when fascism, national socialism, and 
communism were rampant. Later, 
the growth of jihadism as an ideol¬ 
ogy was poorly checked by the dying 
ideologies of the Middle East’s calci¬ 
fying police states, which had done 
so much to validate the critiques of 
Qutb and his kind. 

And traditional ethics, the bul¬ 
wark of decency, had also been 
transformed: The urban cosmopoli¬ 
tan mores of the Ottoman Empire 
and the British Raj had ceded con¬ 
siderable ground to Saudi Arabia’s 
puritanical Wahhabi faith and its 
subcontinent equivalent, the Deo- 
bandi school. The Egyptian Muslim 
Brotherhood’s most famous line, 
which has become the anthem of 
modern fundamentalists far and 


wide— Al-Islam hua Al-Hal , “Islam 
has all the answers”—would have 
made little sense to a devout Otto¬ 
man gentleman or his equivalent in 
British India at the end of the 19th 
century. He would’ve been confused, 
since the complexity of who he was 
and what he believed could not pos¬ 
sibly have been reduced to so radical 
a statement. 

By the 1960s and 1970s, this phrase 
had gained telegraphic power among 
many Muslims because all of their 
other identities and associations had 
been so badly mauled by modernity. 
Al-Islam hua Al-Hal can mean any- 

The excesses of al Qaeda and 
allied Islamic groups have 
created unease and even 
disgust among Muslims. The 
Great Arab Revolt is altering 
how Arabs see themselves. 

It’s still much too early to 
know where this awakening 
is going, but it’s not too early 
to see how the turbulence 
that started in Tunisia has 
discombobulated the 
holy-warrior set. 

thing, and in the hands of militants 
it started to mean an ever-expanding 
conception of sanctified killing. 

What started out as the targeted 
assassination of detested local offi¬ 
cials became, with the rise of the 
PLO, the killing of Israeli civilians 
and Jews in general. From the Ira¬ 
nian revolution to 9/11, it’s not an 
exaggeration to say that Islamic mili¬ 
tants developed an ethical universe 
that allowed them to attack almost 
anything foreign (non-Muslim) with¬ 
out much fear of condemnation in 
the Middle East. 

This has obviously changed. 
The excesses of al Qaeda and allied 
Islamic groups in spilling blood 
in Muslim lands since 9/11—espe¬ 
cially in Iraq—have created consid¬ 
erable unease and sometimes even 


fire-and-brimstone disgust among 
Muslims. The Great Arab Revolt is 
altering how Arabs see themselves. 
It’s still much too early to know 
where this awakening is going— 
whether it will lead to democracy or 
back to dictatorship—but it’s not too 
early to see how the turbulence that 
started in Tunisia has discombobu¬ 
lated the holy-warrior set. Bin Laden 
and Ayman al-Zawahiri fell silent 
when these popular pro-democracy 
eruptions started. Both Iran’s ruling 
elite and al Qaeda finally described 
the Arab Revolt, surreally, as an 
Islamic movement that mirrored 
their most cherished principles. 

I t’s possible that a democratic Arab 
society could be fertile ground 
for Islamic militancy. Pakistan is 
an utterly broken society that has a 
hybrid political system allowing some 
democracy and a lot of (pretty reli¬ 
gious) military autocracy. That sce¬ 
nario is certainly possible in the Arab 
world, especially in Egypt, where 
the country’s social and economic 
problems are only a bit larger than 
the military’s conception of itself as 
the backbone of the state. Pakistan 
has been an astonishing incubator 
of lethal militancy. A vibrant Hindu 
India has, of course, been next door, 
always offering an invidious compar¬ 
ison. With Egypt, a dynamic Jewish 
state is nearby to provoke feelings of 
inferiority and outrage. 

Yet holy warriors, both Sunni and 
Shiite, probably offer the best guide 
to how this is going to shake out. 
Ali Khamenei, the Islamic Repub¬ 
lic’s supreme leader, lives in fear of 
representative government. He and 
the leadership of the Revolutionary 
Guards see democracy as the end of 
their world. Democracy might not 
make the United States and Iran 
allies, but it would surely end the 
unofficial war Tehran has waged 
against the United States since 1979. 
It’s difficult to imagine any of the 
terrorist apparatus that the Islamic 
Republic has set up surviving a free 
parliament, which would likely 
restore diplomatic relations with the 
United States. The pro-democracy 
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Green Movement has made it crystal 
clear that it wants no part of the anti- 
American fundamentalist mission 
civilisatrice that has defined so much 
of the Islamic Republic’s actions 
under religious dictatorship. 

The Arab world is definitely 
trickier, since the autocracies in the 
region have often been supported, or 
at least not opposed, by the United 
States. But democratic Arab states 
would surely have great debates 
about the Holy Law and women, two 
core issues for Islamic militants, and 
about whether parliament or God’s 
law is supreme. A freer press in the 
Arab world is bound to push fur¬ 
ther the questions that even the not- 
so-free press—think the Arabic TV 
channels al-Jazeera and A1 Arabiya— 
have already started to address about 
when jihad is lawful and who mor¬ 
ally can be slain. These discussions 
may seem hopelessly crude and retro¬ 
grade to Western audiences, but they 
are important steps in the creation of 
healthier, less violent mores. 


And it is difficult to imagine a 
functioning Muslim democracy, 
with an elected parliament oversee¬ 
ing government, running clandes¬ 
tine networks of jihadists. Beyond 
the fact that in any democracy there 
would be Muslims who sincerely and 
strenuously objected to jihadism, 
a simple concern for self-defense 
would militate against it: Would an 
Egyptian parliament really want the 
United States or Israel to bomb its 
military bases because Egypt was 
aiding Palestinian suicide bomb¬ 
ers? Compared with what we’ve had 
under dictatorships, where suicide 
bombers against Jews have usually 
been called “martyrs” in the state- 
controlled media, a functioning 
democracy would increase the voice 
of those Muslims who have moral 
qualms about killing infidels, even 
Israelis. Democracy might not end 
the appeal of holy war, but it would 
surely diminish that appeal among 
the mainstream. It would likely con¬ 
strict the river into a rivulet. 


But holy war will probably con¬ 
tinue to have traction where autoc¬ 
racy flourishes. Saudi Arabia, which 
has strenuously tried to diminish the 
appeal of jihadism on the home front 
by enlisting the Wahhabi establish¬ 
ment to say how bad terrorism is, at 
least when aimed at Saudis, may well 
remain the big incubator of Islamic 
terrorism in the Sunni world, for the 
simple reason that the Saudi state 
perpetuates an unbridgeable contra¬ 
diction. The Wahhabi creed is viru¬ 
lently intolerant of non-Muslims and 
Muslims who don’t practice with the 
requisite rigor. It’s no accident that so 
many of al Qaeda’s foot soldiers have 
come out of Saudi Arabia—the dis¬ 
tance between the official creed and 
the ethos of those who become holy 
warriors, or admire them enough 
to support them financially, isn’t 
great. If much of the Arab world 
starts going democratic, the Saudis 
may become even more generous to 
Islamists who take a dim view of rep¬ 
resentative government. Saudi Arabia 
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could well become a robust Wahhabi 
police state that tortures internally 
the same people it supports exter¬ 
nally. If bin Ladenism has a future 
in the Arab world, Saudi Arabia will 
likely remain its friendliest terrain. 

Iran, too, will probably remain a 
bastion for those who want to wage 
war against the United States. As 
long as Khamenei rules, anti-Amer¬ 
ican Sunni militants will have a 
friend. A large number of al Qaeda 
warriors, including members of bin 
Laden’s family, fled Afghanistan for 
Iran after 9/11. It’s not clear where 
they all are now, but we can be fairly 
certain that they are not under house 
arrest. It’s a decent guess that if al 
Qaeda can rise again as a centralized 
organization, Iran will be helping 
the cause. 

And then there’s Pakistan, the 
adopted home of al Qaeda, which 
is de facto no longer an Arab orga¬ 
nization. Much of al Qaeda’s ideol¬ 
ogy has been absorbed by several 
Pakistani holy warrior groups, most 


prominently the umbrella for most 
fervent Pakistani Pashtuns, the 
Tehrik-i-Taliban Pakistan, and the 
Hindu-loathing Lashkar-e-Taiba. 

With the war in Afghanistan, 
where the Pakistani Taliban are eth¬ 
nically and spiritually joined with 
their Afghan brethren, the conflict 
in Kashmir, and the crisis of identity 
among Pakistanis themselves (who 
really are they as a people?), Islamic 
militancy in Central Asia has found 
fertile soil. Pakistani democracy 
offers some countervailing hope, 
but it is fragile and anemic—espe¬ 
cially when compared with the Paki¬ 
stani military, which has been deeply 
impregnated with Islamist ideology 
since the rule of General Zia ul-Haq 
(1977-1988). 

The bloodshed caused by the war 
since 9/11 between the army and 
Islamic militants who’ve gone too 
far in their zeal has certainly hurt 
the Islamist cause. But Pakistan 
hasn’t yet experienced the revulsion 
that we’ve seen in the Arab world 


for jihadists. The military and the 
civilian elite remain conflicted about 
who is a good Islamic militant and 
who is a bad one. 

Bin Laden may be dead, but in 
Pakistan hope springs eternal. Main¬ 
stream Islamic thought in the coun¬ 
try still provides considerable suste¬ 
nance to the spiritual descendents 
of al-Maududi. Mutatis mutandis , the 
same is true in Saudi Arabia. And in 
besieged Iran, where the regime is 
philosophically at war with the most 
educated members of its own society, 
any Sunni holy warrior who hates 
Iran’s enemies is likely to be viewed 
increasingly as a friend. 

Although some American liber¬ 
als and conservatives would now like 
to declare the global war on Islamic 
terrorism over, a little bit of patience 
is in order. We don’t get to declare 
the war over. Only Muslims do. And 
among them, we still don’t have the 
necessary quorum. For far too many, 
jihadism still has a certain redemp¬ 
tive appeal. ♦ 
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Target 

Neutralized 

The mixed history of strategic manhunts. 
by Benjamin Runkle 


B efore Osama bin Laden’s body 
was even cold—or wet, depend¬ 
ing upon how quickly it was 
committed to the Arabian Sea—the 
debate over the significance of his 
demise at the hands of U.S. Navy 
SEALs was underway. Some sug¬ 
gest he will prove irreplaceable to al 
Qaeda, a uniquely inspiring leader 
and fundraiser without 
whom the terrorist orga¬ 
nization will succumb to 
centripetal forces. Oth¬ 
ers argue that because 
he had been in hiding 
for so long—ever since 
fleeing Afghanistan in 
late 2001—bin Laden 
had become operation¬ 
ally and strategically 
irrelevant, and that “Al 
Qaeda Central” had been 
eclipsed by dangerous franchises like 
Anwar al-Awlaki’s Al Qaeda in the 
Arabian Peninsula. 

History can shed some light on 
this discussion. When President 
George W. Bush declared he wanted 
bin Laden “dead or alive” in the wake 
of the 9/11 attacks, it was not the first 
time the United States had targeted 
an individual. Long before Washing¬ 
ton offered $25 million for informa¬ 
tion on bin Laden’s whereabouts, the 
House of Representatives in May 1886 
offered a reward of $25,000 for informa¬ 
tion leading to the capture or killing of 
Geronimo. In fact, the United States 
has deployed forces abroad to kill or 


Benjamin Runkle is a former official of the 
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Wanted Dead or Alive: Manhunts from 
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capture one man to achieve a strategic 
objective almost a dozen times. Taken 
together, these campaigns show that 
there are three likely outcomes for a 
strategic manhunt. 

• The target escapes , but we achieve our 
strategic objective. In 1916, 10,000 U.S. 
troops under General John J. Pershing 
invaded Mexico in pursuit of Pancho 


Villa, who had launched a deadly cross- 
border raid on Columbus, New Mex¬ 
ico. Although the “Punitive Expedi¬ 
tion” failed to apprehend Villa, he was 
forced into hiding, and his operational 
capacity was degraded enough that 
cross-border incursions from Mexico 
were never again a significant threat to 
the United States. 

Similarly, from 1927 to 1933, U.S. 
Marines pursued the Nicaraguan insur¬ 
gent leader Augusto Sandino. Although 
Sandino was never captured, the U.S. 
presence led to the establishment of a 
stable, pro-American government. 

• We capture or kill the target , but fail 
to achieve our broader objectives. In 1901 
an American expedition led by Fred¬ 
erick Funston captured Filipino insur¬ 
gent leader Emilio Aguinaldo. Fight¬ 
ing continued for nearly a decade, 
however, and the most brutal phase 
of the counterinsurgency campaign 


occurred after Aguinaldo swore a loy¬ 
alty oath to the United States. 

In the same way, U.S. intelli¬ 
gence assets and Delta Force assisted 
Colombian police in tracking and 
eventually killing drug lord Pablo 
Escobar, yet the nexus of cocaine traf¬ 
ficking from Colombia merely shifted 
from Medellin to Cali. 

And U.S. forces captured Saddam 
Hussein and killed Al Qaeda in Iraq 
leader Abu Musab al-Zarqawi, but nei¬ 
ther success marked the turning point 
in defeating the Iraqi insurgency. 

• We capture or kill the target , and 
achieve our strategic objective. In 1886, 
Geronimo surrendered to U.S. forces 
at Skeleton Canyon, marking the 
effective end of the Apache Wars 
which had once led General William 
Tecumseh Sherman to propose aban¬ 
doning the Arizona 
Territory altogether. 

In 1967, the cap¬ 
ture and execution of 
Che Guevara by U.S.- 
trained (and clandes¬ 
tinely advised) Bolivian 
Army rangers ended 
the hemispheric threat 
of Cuban-exported 
Communist revolution. 

And in 1989, the 
invasion of Panama and 
arrest of Manuel Noriega allowed that 
country to make a successful transi¬ 
tion to democracy. 

T hus, in the majority of cases, the 
success or failure in apprehending 
the targeted individual does not corre¬ 
late with success or failure in achiev¬ 
ing the broader strategic objective. An 
obvious exception is the failure to snare 
Somali warlord Mohammed Farah 
Aidid and that country’s descent into 
its present Hobbesian nightmare. In 
retrospect, U.S. interests would proba¬ 
bly have been better served by elevating 
Aidid to strongman than hunting him. 

The reason for the disparity 
between the outcome of a manhunt 
and the achievement of our objective 
is simple: Pursuing an individual and 
forcing him to go to ground renders 
him strategically ineffective and cre¬ 
ates space for other actors to step to 
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Bradley Prizes 



pstein 


CONGRATULATIONS TO THE 2011 
BRADLEY PRIZE RECIPIENTS 


The Bradley Prizes 
will be presented 
on May 11th at the 
John F. Kennedy 
Center for the 
Performing Arts in 
Washington, DC. 


Former Governor of Florida 
Chairman, Foundation for 
Excellence in Education 
President, Jeb Bush 
and Associates 


The Bradley Prizes recognize 
outstanding achievements 
that are consistent with 
the Foundation’s mission 
statement. Founded in 1985, 
The Lynde and Flarry Bradley 
Foundation is devoted to 
strengthening American 
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Governing Kentucky 

The Bluegrass State’s other horse race. 
by John David Dyche 


the fore. From a strategic standpoint, 
the successful targeting of an individ¬ 
ual is usually less important than the 
successful targeting of the network 
that either supports him or will carry 
on the struggle in his absence. 

This explains the strategic success 
of the Geronimo campaign, the Che 
manhunt, and Operation Just Cause 
in Panama. In August 1886 the United 
States cruelly exiled all Chiricahua 
and White Springs Apaches, deny¬ 
ing Geronimo potential sanctuary and 
recruits and leading him to surrender. 
The operation that captured Che Gue¬ 
vara was part of the Bolivian Army’s 
broader counterinsurgency campaign. 
And, recognizing the difficulty of tar¬ 
geting a dictator who specialized in 
counterintelligence, U.S. planners 
intentionally sought to neutralize 
key units of the Panamanian Defense 
Forces to render Noriega a general 
without an army once he evaded the 
initial snatch operation. 

Which category will best describe 
bin Laden? The ultimate strategic 
significance of bin Laden’s killing 
depends on several questions about 
al Qaeda, the answers to which will 
become apparent only with time. 

Was bin Laden strategically irrel¬ 
evant by the time of the SEALs’ raid, 
or will the computers seized from the 
Abbottabad compound show that he 
still exerted operational control over al 
Qaeda and its affiliates? Will another 
charismatic leader emerge to unify the 
al Qaeda franchises that have grown 
up over the past decade? Are these 
groups more dangerous as a decen¬ 
tralized network, or will the lack of 
a common strategy undermine their 
effectiveness? Is “bin Ladenism” an 
ideology gone viral that cannot be sup¬ 
pressed, or will the Arab Spring blunt 
its violent appeal? 

Bin Laden’s death at the hands of 
U.S. forces was an important moment 
for American morale in the broader 
struggle against al Qaeda and its affili¬ 
ates, and it represents a triumph of jus¬ 
tice over evil. Whether it turns out to 
be a strategically significant turning 
point depends in part on choices the 
United States makes as it continues to 
prosecute the war. ♦ 


Louisville 

entucky is one of just four 
states electing governors this 
year, and the race—pitting 
Democratic incumbent Steve Beshear 
against a Republican nominee to be 
chosen in a primary on May 17—will 
be colorful and could be close. 

Sometimes called a purple state, 
Kentucky may be better described as 
politically confused. There are three 
registered Democrats for every two 
registered Republicans, but Republi¬ 
cans have held both U.S. Senate seats 
since 1998, occupy four of the state’s six 
congressional seats, and have enjoyed a 
majority in the state senate since 1999. 
Yet the GOP has elected just one gov¬ 
ernor since 1967, and he served only a 
single, controversial term. 

The silver-maned Beshear, 66, has 
been in state politics seemingly for¬ 
ever. A preacher’s son from tiny Daw¬ 
son Springs in western Kentucky, 
Beshear served in the state house of 
representatives from 1974 until being 
elected attorney general in 1979. He 
climbed the commonwealth’s political 
ladder as high as lieutenant governor 
before losing the Democratic guber¬ 
natorial primary in 1987. Beshear 
landed in one of the state’s largest 
law firms, settled on a farm outside 
Lexington, and took to the life of the 
Bluegrass equine elite as if born to it. 

He returned to politics in 1996 to 
challenge Mitch McConnell, the man 
who was on his way to transforming 
Kentucky into a bona fide two-party 
state and becoming Senate Repub¬ 
lican leader. That campaign is best 
remembered for McConnell’s ridicule 
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of Beshear’s membership in an exclu¬ 
sive hunt club. McConnell supporters, 
including a character dressed in full 
red riding regalia, shouted “Tally ho!” 
during Beshear’s public appearances. 

McConnell soundly beat Bes¬ 
hear even as Bill Clinton was carry¬ 
ing Kentucky for the second time 
(and no Democratic presidential 
candidate has carried it since). The 
defeat seemed the political end for 
Beshear, who returned to his comfort¬ 
able private life until 2007. Having 
long coveted the governorship, Bes¬ 
hear jumped into a crowded field of 
Democratic contenders eager to take 
on Republican Ernie Fletcher, who 
was embroiled in turmoil over politi¬ 
cal hiring and weakened by myriad 
minor embarrassments. 

Beshear barely avoided a runoff 
primary, but went on to best Fletcher 
easily in the fall. He promptly failed 
at his one and only campaign promise 
of bringing some form of expanded 
gambling to Kentucky to help both 
the beleaguered horse industry and 
strapped state coffers. Beshear’s three 
years as governor have been little 
more than a series of forced budget¬ 
cutting measures and claims of credit 
for the ideas and initiatives of others. 

Kentucky drew national attention 
last year as Rand Paul, the personifi¬ 
cation of the Tea Party, won the GOP 
Senate primary over McConnell’s 
preferred candidate. Paul went on to 
trounce Democratic dream candidate 
Attorney General Jack Conway in the 
general election. This surprising liber¬ 
tarian triumph in a culturally conserva¬ 
tive state that has long suckled on fed¬ 
eral largesse set the tone for the guber¬ 
natorial campaign now underway. 

Recent public polling puts state 
Senate president David Williams of 
Burkesville well ahead of two Louis- 
villians, businessman Phil Moffett 
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and county clerk Bobbie Holsclaw, 
for the Republican nomination. Wil¬ 
liams has been the state’s second-most 
powerful politician since Republicans 
captured the state Senate via party 
switches in 1999. His encyclopedic 
knowledge of state government, pug¬ 
nacious style, and serial parliamen¬ 
tary triumphs have made Williams 
the favorite bogeyman of Kentucky’s 
reflexively liberal mainstream media. 

Williams, 57, won a state house 
seat in 1984 and moved to the state 
senate two years later. He was among 
the few Republicans who supported 
a controversial 1990 education law 
funded by a tax increase. In 1992 
Williams was his party’s sacrificial 
lamb against then-U.S. Senate major¬ 
ity whip Wendell Ford, the ultimate 
expression of the faction-ridden 
Democratic politics that dominated 
the commonwealth from the Civil 
War to the McConnell era. 

Seeking to offset his negative pub¬ 
lic persona as “the Bully from Burkes- 
ville,” Williams convinced state 


agriculture commissioner and Uni¬ 
versity of Kentucky basketball folk- 
hero Richie Farmer to be his running 
mate. Farmer hails from Clay County, 
deep in eastern Kentucky coal coun¬ 
try, and was a schoolboy legend before 
becoming part of the 1992 U.K. squad 
nicknamed The Unforgettables. 
A last-second shot by Duke’s still- 
reviled Christian Laettner deprived 
them of a trip to the Final Four, but 
Farmer’s number now hangs from 
the Rupp Arena rafters to honor his 
role in restoring the program’s promi¬ 
nence after NCAA probation. 

To say that being a basketball 
star is helpful in Kentucky politics 
is like saying Secretariat was a nice 
horse. The taciturn Farmer, who only 
recently abandoned a Haldeman-wor- 
thy crew cut and still sports a formida¬ 
ble Freddie Mercury-style mustache, 
is a proven vote-getter. Unfortunately 
for all concerned, however, Farmer’s 
wife has just filed for divorce, and 
hostile reporters are ramping up criti¬ 
cal stories questioning his conduct 


and management in his current office. 

Moffett, a political novice, had 
hoped to reprise the role of Rand 
Paul as Tea Party phenomenon. But 
Williams saw it coming, allowed not 
a sliver of light to pass between Paul 
and him during the former’s Senate 
crusade, and has defended his right 
flank effectively. Lacking name rec¬ 
ognition, Moffett’s Internet “money- 
bombs” have been duds. 

Holsclaw, a popular local politician 
in the state’s largest city, could have 
been a contender for a lesser position 
like secretary of state. Her meager 
fundraising—only $12,648 on hand 
in the most recent reports—suggests 
that the governorship is out of her 
league. One blogger derisively refers 
to Holsclaw as “Paula Deen,” play¬ 
ing on the candidate’s considerable 
resemblance to the culinary celebrity. 

Mistaken identity may be Hols- 
claw’s best hope, but some think the 
extremely low turnout predicted for 
the primary makes anything pos¬ 
sible. The last two GOP primaries 
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Triumph of the 
Conservatives 


Are they now the natural governing party 
of Canada? by Fred Barnes 



Canadian prime minister Stephen Harper ; powerhouse 


averaged 18.5 percent participa¬ 
tion, and 15 percent of the state’s 
registered Republicans reside in 
Holsclaw’s home county. McCon¬ 
nell, who was chastened by his inef¬ 
fective endorsement of Paul’s oppo¬ 
nent last year and now has his hands 
full in Washington, has prudently 
returned to his preferred posture of 
primary neutrality. 

Although Beshear has no primary, 
he is already spending some of his 
nearly $5 million campaign war chest 
on advertising. His running mate this 
time around is Jerry Abramson, who 
finally appears on a statewide ballot 
after serving five terms as Louisville 
mayor. Abramson’s principal purpose 
may be fundraising, but the verbose 
urban Jewish liberal may play poorly 
in rural Kentucky. He left multiple 
messes from his final mayoral term, 
but the same media that are putting a 
full-court press on Farmer will prob¬ 
ably give Abramson a pass. 

Having apparently abandoned 
expanded gambling, which admit¬ 
ted casino patron Williams blocks 
on policy rather than moral grounds, 
Beshear touts his management of 
state finances through tough times 
and some economic development 
successes. Williams says the state is 
“adrift,” and in the recently com¬ 
pleted legislative session offered a 
bold platform featuring immigration, 
neighborhood schools, state pensions, 
and tax reform. The two locked horns 
over how to fill a Medicaid shortfall, 
with Williams trying to turn his abra¬ 
siveness into an asset a la Chris Chris¬ 
tie in New Jersey. 

Williams wants Kentucky to par¬ 
ticipate in the movement for fiscal 
sanity that Republican reformers 
(and many reformed Republicans) 
are carrying to Washington and state 
capitals around the country. Beshear 
is the poster boy for business as usual, 
but will be favored over any GOP 
nominee. If that person is anyone 
other than Williams, the campaign 
will be over before it begins. If it is 
Williams, however, Kentucky could 
treat the nation to an entertaining 
and quite spirited political horse race 
come autumn. ♦ 


W ho’s the most powerful 
conservative leader in 
the Americas, north and 
south? That may sound like a trick 
question, but it’s not. The answer is 
Stephen Harper, the Canadian prime 
minister who triumphed last week in 
an election that all but destroyed two 
opposition parties, the Liberals and 
the Bloc Quebecois (BQ). 

Harper, prime minister since 2006, 
has been called an “elected dicta¬ 
tor”—and that was when he headed 
a minority government with limited 
power. Now he has a majority (167 of 
308 seats in the House of Commons). 
In Canada’s parliamentary system, 
this means Harper and the Conserva¬ 
tive party control both the legislative 
and executive branches. 

For decades, the Liberal party has 
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considered itself Canada’s “natural 
governing party.” The election erased 
this conceit. First, the Liberals lost 
their status as the official opposition, 
a role that will now be played by the 
New Democratic party (NDP). More¬ 
over, Liberal leader, former Har¬ 
vard professor Michael Ignatieff, lost 
his seat in parliament and quickly 
resigned his leadership post. 

Replacing Liberals as the default 
ruling party has been a goal of 
Harper’s. In the election his party 
took a huge step in reaching beyond 
its base in western Canada, making 
significant inroads in Toronto and 
Vancouver, scoring big gains among 
Indian and Chinese immigrants, and 
crushing Liberals in some maritime 
provinces. The only mandate Harper 
sought was reelection, for himself and 
his party, and the defeat of a potential 
leftist coalition of Liberals, the NDI? 
and the BQ. Winning a majority 
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was an unexpected bonus. If Con¬ 
servatives haven’t achieved a natural 
majority, they’re getting closer. 

Relations with the United States 
were not a major issue in the cam¬ 
paign. There was no U.S.-bashing, 
even from the left-of-center NDP 
and Green party. But dealing with 
the Obama administration is a top 
item on Harper’s agenda. 

Since he became Conservative 
party leader in 2004, Harper, 52, 
“has practiced [former Conservative 
Prime Minister] Brian Mulroney’s 
golden rule for the conduct of rela¬ 
tions with the U.S.—we can dis¬ 
agree without being disagreeable,” 
wrote Colin Robertson, vice presi¬ 
dent of the Canadian Defence and 
Foreign Affairs Institute. “Now he 
needs to follow the second Mulroney 
dictum—Canada’s influence in the 
world is measured by the extent to 
which we are perceived as having 
real influence in Washington.” 

Harper has succeeded in build¬ 
ing a solid relationship with Presi¬ 
dent Obama. He never criticizes 
the administration, at least publicly. 
Now he needs Obama’s cooperation 
on two issues. 

When Harper visited the White 
House in February, he and Obama 
announced the Declaration on a 
Shared Vision for Perimeter Secu¬ 
rity and Economic Competitiveness, 
an idea first broached, post-9/11, by 
President Bush. It would require a 
new agreement to ease travel restric¬ 
tions between the United States 
and Canada, but is yet to be imple¬ 
mented. Also, economic regulations 
need to be harmonized. 

The second issue is a proposed 
pipeline, the Keystone XL, to carry 
oil from northern Alberta to the Gulf 
Coast of Texas. The United States 
imports twice as much oil from Can¬ 
ada as it does from Saudi Arabia and 
Mexico combined, and the Keystone 
XL pipeline would allow us to rely 
even more on Canada, a friendly and 
nearby ally. 

The problem, however, is that 
some environmentalists claim this 
is “dirty oil,” which contributes 
far more than other oil to global 


warming. It’s not true, but the argu¬ 
ment has support in the Obama 
administration’s outpost of environ¬ 
mental extremism, the Environmen¬ 
tal Protection Agency. 

Because the pipeline would cross 
the Canadian-U.S. border, it must be 
approved by the State Department. 
Secretary of State Hillary Clinton 
seems willing to sign off, but the 
president also needs to be on board. 
Harper delivered a personal appeal 
to Obama at their February meet¬ 
ing and made the case for the pipe¬ 
line at their joint press conference. 
The president was silent on the mat- 

One immediate result of 
the election is the demise 
of the Liberal party, the 
party of Pierre Trudeau, 

Lester Pearson, and Jean 
Chretien. It hadn’t fallen 
to third-party status since 
the 19th century. The Bloc 
Quebecois was massacred 
at home, in Quebec, by the 
New Democratic party, which 
won 58 of the province’s 75 
seats, the BQ only 4. 

ter. Rejection of the pipeline would 
be a devastating blow to Harper, his 
party, and Canada. 

The trick for Harper is to get 
and then keep Obama’s attention. 
Since Canada is not a problem for 
the United States, it rarely pene¬ 
trates the White House’s radar. For 
instance, the election occurred a day 
after the killing of Osama bin Laden 
and got minimal coverage from the 
American media. 

What seems to hold the interest of 
American policymakers is Canada’s 
single-payer health care system— 
even though it barely produced a 
ripple in the campaign. Health care 
in Canada is handled chiefly by the 
provinces, which have consider¬ 
ably more authority than American 
states. The federal government’s 


main role is to transfer money to 
the provinces, which are required 
to abide by the rules of the Can¬ 
ada Health Act. It bars free-market 
reforms such as cost sharing and 
extra billing. 

Nonetheless, private clinics have 
sprung up, particularly in quasi¬ 
socialist Quebec. “The provincial 
and federal governments have been 
afraid to shut down the illegal clin¬ 
ics because they realize there would 
be a huge outcry from patients,” says 
Sally Pipes, a native of Canada who 
runs the Pacific Research Institute in 
San Francisco. 

Harper will have a chance in 2014 
to ease the health care rules when 
the transfer act is renegotiated. 
“There’s an opportunity, but Harper 
has not publicly stated if his govern¬ 
ment will loosen the strings for the 
transfers,” says Niels Veldhuis of the 
Fraser Institute in Vancouver. If he 
does, “reforms might include every¬ 
thing from insurance experimenta¬ 
tion and parallel private systems to 
the use of health savings accounts.” 
Any major reforms would be enor¬ 
mously controversial as well as polit¬ 
ically risky. 

A more immediate result of the 
election is the demise of the Liberal 
party, the party of Pierre Trudeau, 
Lester Pearson, and Jean Chretien. 
It hadn’t fallen to third-party status 
since the 19th century. BQ was mas¬ 
sacred at home, in Quebec, by the 
NDP, which won 58 of the province’s 
75 seats, the BQ only 4. The BQ’s 
role in the national parliament has 
always been conflicted, given its aim 
for the province to secede from Can¬ 
ada and become a sovereign nation. 

For Harper, the NDP is the ideal 
opposition. It’s leftwing but also 
flaky. Many of its Quebec seats were 
won by placeholders or college stu¬ 
dents. One NDP candidate spent 
part of the campaign in Las Vegas 
and won anyway. With 102 seats, the 
NDP might seem formidable. It’s 
not. With their majority, Conserva¬ 
tives won’t need NDP votes. 

For Harper and Conservatives, 
it doesn’t get any better than last 
week’s election. ♦ 
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Egypt’ s Other 
Extremists 


While the Muslim Brotherhood gets all the ink, 
the Salafists go on a rampage, by Paul Marshall 



Protesters in Qena gather to oppose the seating of a Christian governor, April 22 


J udging the likely trajectory of 
post-Mubarak Egypt requires 
assessing the depth of public 
support for Islamism, and usually 
this has meant assessing the strength 
and intentions of the Muslim Broth¬ 
erhood. While the Brotherhood 
remains central, however, the coun¬ 
try is also facing a frequently violent 
upsurge of Salafist versions of Islam. 

The groups can overlap, but 
the Brotherhood tends to stress an 
Islamic state and political organiza¬ 
tion, and its members have no pre¬ 
scribed mode of dress, apart from 
modesty: In this sense they are a 
modern movement. The Salafists are 
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often distinguishable by full beards 
for men and full face covering for 
women, and they stress emulating the 
piety and practice of the first three 
generations of Muslims (■Salaf means 
“predecessor” or “forefather”). 

Strongly influenced by Wahhabi 
teachings, the Salafists have tended 
to follow local sheikhs rather than 
have a countrywide organization, and 
under Mubarak they were usually 
quiescent or else inclined to a vio¬ 
lent extremism that led to rapid and 
severe repression by the regime’s effi¬ 
cient security apparatus. But many 
Salafists are now trying to take advan¬ 
tage of the widespread chaos in Egypt 
in order to impose their repressive 
version of Islam on their neighbors 
and ultimately on the country. 

One Salafist target is Egypt’s 
Christians, the Copts, the largest 
non-Muslim minority in the Middle 
East. On March 20, in Qena, Salafists, 


including an off-duty policeman, 
accused a Copt named Ayman Mitri 
of renting an apartment to a pros¬ 
titute, cut off one of his ears, muti¬ 
lated his other ear, and slashed his 
neck. The attackers then informed 
the police that they had carried out 
the punishment required by Islamic 
law. As was usual under Mubarak, 
the police refrained from pressing 
charges and called for a “reconcilia¬ 
tion” meeting between the religious 
communities. 

Also as under Mubarak, the 
authorities’ refusal to punish attacks 
on Christians has led to more attacks. 
On March 23, Salafists surrounded St. 
George’s church in Beni Ahmad and 
successfully demanded that a church 
expansion approved by the govern¬ 
ment be stopped. On March 27, they 
blockaded St. Mary’s church in Giza, 
saying it did not have a permit. After 
yet another “reconciliation” meeting 
between Copts and Muslims, services 
at the church were forbidden until it 
acquired a new permit. 

On March 28, Salafists attacked a 
liquor store in Kasr El-Bassil owned 
by a Copt, destroyed other stores, 
and demanded that coffee shops be 
closed. One villager was killed and 
eight others injured. On April 5, hun¬ 
dreds occupied St. John the Beloved 
church in Kamadeer, stopping repairs 
after heavy rain, and told Copts that 
they were not allowed to pray there 
any more. After yet another “recon¬ 
ciliation,” Copts were told to build a 
church 200 meters away, one without 
a dome, cross, bell, or any other exter¬ 
nal feature marking it as a church. 

Beginning on April 15, over 
10,000 demonstrators, mostly Salaf¬ 
ists, protested in the southern prov¬ 
ince of Qena against the appoint¬ 
ment of a new governor, Emad 
Mikhail, who is a Christian (the pre¬ 
vious governor, Magdy Ayoub, was 
also Christian). Protesters blocked 
main roads, stopped buses to sepa¬ 
rate men and women passengers, 
and disrupted the main rail route in 
Upper Egypt for eight days. There 
were threats to bar Mikhail from the 
province and even to kill him. 

Some protesters were concerned 
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simply that the new governor, like so 
many others appointed throughout 
the country in recent years, had no 
experience and was being rewarded 
for previous service to the regime. 
But Salafist concerns soon dominated, 
with one speaker complaining, “A 
Copt won’t implement Islamic law,” 
and demonstrators chanting, “We will 
never be ruled by a Christian gover¬ 
nor” and “Mikhail is an infidel pig.” 

There were also declarations that 
Qena was an “Islamic Emirate.” Ten¬ 
sions ran so high that local Christians 
stayed inside and couldn’t celebrate 
Palm Sunday. The armed forces refused 
to intervene, and, although Egypt’s 
cabinet initially rejected calls for the 
governor’s resignation, on April 25, 
Prime Minister Essam Sheraf surren¬ 
dered and said he would “freeze” the 
appointment for three months. 

S alafists are also attacking other 
Muslims. On March 30, one killed 
a Muslim colleague for not praying 
at the requisite time. They also tar¬ 
get Sufi mosques and shrines, because 
Salafists regard veneration of saints 
as heretical. Since Mubarak stepped 
down, dozens of shrines on the out¬ 
skirts of Cairo have been burned or 
have simply disappeared, and there 
have been attacks throughout Alex¬ 
andria and in Beheira and Monufiya. 
In turn, leaders of Sufi orders have 
threatened to attack those destroying 
shrines, especially the shrines belong¬ 
ing to the prophet’s family. Sheikh 
Gaber Kasem al-Kholy, the highest- 
ranking Sufi in Alexandria, declared 
in early April, “I don’t underestimate 
people’s fears concerning Salafists. Of 
course, Coptic Christians are a main 
target for those extremists, but we 
need to speak out about the suffering 
of the Sufi people.” 

Egypt’s small Shiite community is 
another target. Shiite leader Mohamed 
al-Derini has denounced the attacks, 
and some Shiites believe that the Sau¬ 
dis also bear responsibility for the 
violence. During the demonstrations 
in Qena, some demonstrators waved 
Saudi flags. It is also rumored that 
the Saudis fund the Salafists, and this, 
coming on top of the Saudis’ support 


for Mubarak and their condemna¬ 
tions of Shiites, Sufis, and shrines, has 
increased tensions. On April 9, Shi¬ 
ites protested at the Saudi embassy in 
Cairo and waved banners denouncing 
Saudi fatwas that condemn Shiites and 
permit the demolition of shrines, as 
well as the kingdom’s rejection of calls 
to prosecute ousted Egyptian presi¬ 
dent Hosni Mubarak. One banner 


read: “You defended Mubarak, pushed 
Salafis to sow sedition, and pressed for 
not trying the tyrant.” 

Some Salafists joined the demon¬ 
strations in Tahrir Square, and others 
have said they will enter politics—in 
many cases by supporting the Broth¬ 
erhood. Often the two groups have 
been opposed to one another, with the 
Salafists accusing the Brotherhood 
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of compromise, but in the March 
19 constitutional referendum, Salafi 
clerics urged their followers to sup¬ 
port the Brotherhood in campaigning 
for a “yes” vote. 

Perhaps thinking that these more 
extreme Islamist currents make 
it appear relatively moderate, the 
Brotherhood condemned the killing of 
Osama bin Laden. Already before that, 


it had become more outspoken about 
its own desire for an Islamic state. 

On April 14, at a forum in Cairo, 
the Brotherhood’s deputy supreme 
guide, Mahmoud Ezzat, said his group 
wanted to establish an Islamic state 
when they achieved sufficient sup¬ 
port through their Freedom and Jus¬ 
tice party. At the same forum, another 
Brotherhood leader, Saad al-Husseiny, 


stated that they aimed to apply Islamic 
law and establish Islamic rule. On 
April 22, a senior spokesman, Sobhi 
Saleh, said the Brotherhood wished to 
apply “Islamic legislation.” 

There is some ambiguity in these 
remarks, and, after an outcry from 
other parties, one leading Brother¬ 
hood figure, Hamdi Hassan, said the 
statements were nothing new and that 
reaction had been inflamed by inac¬ 
curate press reports. Ezzat filed a com¬ 
plaint with the attorney general, accus¬ 
ing the media of twisting his remarks. 

These newer statements about 
Islam and law by senior leaders of the 
Brotherhood have alarmed democ¬ 
racy activists and many others. In 
response, the Coptic Orthodox 
Church suspended its dialogue with 
the Brotherhood and dropped its 
plans to invite the group’s leaders to 
attend Easter celebrations. The state- 
run daily Rose Al-Youssef \ meanwhile, 
under the headline “A state of terror 
follows Salafi threats,” reported Salaf- 
ists’ warnings that they will attack 
women who do not wear the full 
face covering called the niqab, while 
schools have had high absence rates 
and have sometimes closed because of 
fears of sectarian violence. The com¬ 
bination of these Islamist currents 
poses a growing threat to a free Egypt. 

On April 28, the U.S. Commis¬ 
sion on International Religious Free¬ 
dom for the first time recommended 
to Secretary of State Hillary Clinton 
that Egypt be labeled a “Country of 
Particular Concern (CPC).” This des¬ 
ignation refers, as commission chair 
Leonard Leo noted, to “the world’s 
worst religious freedom violators and 
human rights abusers.” He added, 

Severe religious freedom vio¬ 
lations engaged in or tolerated by 
the government [of Egypt] have 
increased dramatically since the 
release of last year’s report, with 
violence, including murder, escalat¬ 
ing against Coptic Christians and 
other religious minorities. Since 
President Mubarak’s resignation 
from office in February, such vio¬ 
lence continues unabated without 
the government’s bringing the per¬ 
petrators to justice. ♦ 
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Bin Laden Is Dead... 

But al Qaeda isn't. We should build on our success in Abbottabad 
by redoubling our efforts to defeat his movement. 


By Frederick W Kagan 
& Kimberly Kagan 

O sama bin Laden’s killing was a great 
moment for America and for decent 
people around the world. But allowing 
the euphoria of that moment to drive us 
to irresponsible decisions in South Asia 
would be devastating to America’s interests and security. Al 
Qaeda has not yet been dismantled or defeated. 

Osama bin Laden’s death has no implications for the 
number of American or international forces in Afghanistan, 
for their mission, or for the timeline for their reduction. 
George W. Bush sent forces into Afghanistan not to kill 
bin Laden, but to oust al Qaeda from its safe haven there, 
defeat that organization, and create political conditions that 
would preclude its return to Afghanistan. Barack Obama 
reaffirmed that mission in his December 2009 speech set¬ 
ting out the current strategy. He chose a counterinsurgency 
approach because a return of the Taliban regime to Afghani¬ 
stan would allow al Qaeda to reestablish safe havens there, 
whether drawing on the historical friendliness between the 
two or the inability of the Taliban to prevent their return 
to the country. Furthermore, the protracted, virulent insur¬ 
gency creates opportunities for al Qaeda-linked Pakistani 
proxies such as the Haqqani network to invigorate interna¬ 
tional terrorist groups and use them in the fight in Afghani¬ 
stan. President Obama has been pursuing the right strategy, 
and the forces the United States and its international part¬ 
ners have committed to executing it are—just barely—ade¬ 
quate to achieve it. 

The outcome of the war in Afghanistan hangs in the bal¬ 
ance. American forces and their allies made dramatic gains 
last year, clearing the Taliban out of safe havens throughout 
southern Afghanistan, their heartland. Eastern Afghanistan, 
where al Qaeda-linked groups have a stronger presence, has 
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also seen considerable progress. Contrary to some media 
reporting, neither al Qaeda nor Lashkar-e-Taiba has estab¬ 
lished safe havens in the wake of the withdrawal of U.S. 
forces from isolated river valleys in Kunar Province. In fact, 
a series of offensive operations in the valleys and the prov¬ 
ince has inflicted great harm on elements of those organiza¬ 
tions. Kunar’s capital, Asadabad, is a growing and increas¬ 
ingly thriving town, as we saw on a recent visit. And Afghan 
Army troops have remained in some of the outposts from 
which U.S. forces withdrew, demonstrating their determi¬ 
nation to control their own territory. 

Although al Qaeda has not reestablished sanctuaries in 
Afghanistan, it has not been for lack of trying. U.S. forces 
only recently killed a senior Afghan al Qaeda official in 
Kunar, and there is ample evidence that al Qaeda and Lash- 
kar-e-Taiba, among other Islamist groups, would welcome 
the opportunity to set themselves up in a lawless Afghani¬ 
stan once again. The need to help Afghans establish a state 
that can prevent the reemergence of terrorist sanctuaries 
remains after bin Laden’s death, and the current strategy, 
adequately resourced, is the only way to achieve that goal. 
Calling for accelerating the withdrawal is tantamount to 
declaring that Afghanistan has become irrelevant with bin 
Laden’s death and that succeeding there is no longer impor¬ 
tant for America’s security. 

Consequently, there is a great deal of fighting ahead. 
Continued military engagements are needed to make pre¬ 
carious improvements enduring and handle other chal¬ 
lenges. The enemy will work hard this year to retake 
its lost sanctuaries in the south, to conduct spectacular 
attacks in Kabul and elsewhere, and to strengthen its 
remaining safe havens in the east. Our forces will try to 
hold and expand security gains in the south and make 
progress in the east, but conditions are not set for any 
major reductions in those forces. 

I f there is cause for cautious optimism in Afghanistan, 
there are ample grounds for pessimism on the other 
fronts in the struggle with militant Islamism. Bin Lad¬ 
en’s presence in Pakistan has once again concentrated the 
minds of Americans on the fact that Pakistan’s leadership 
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has yet to come to consensus about the need to combat and 
defeat militant Islamist groups within Pakistan’s borders. 
Nor has the United States developed any real strategy for 
addressing this challenge. We can hardly expand the cam¬ 
paign of targeted strikes further, particularly after the recent 
raid deep into Pakistani territory. And the drone campaign 
will not defeat the virulent terrorist groups it is attacking. 
Overreacting to suspicions of Pakistani complicity in bin 
Laden’s presence in Abbottabad by suspending all aid or 
military ties or by taking other drastic actions would make 
it much harder, not easier, to operate against the terrorists 
who threaten us. 

On the contrary, withdrawing forces from Afghanistan 
and cutting all aid to Pakistan would merely reinforce two 
of the most prevalent conspiracy theories in South Asia— 
that the United States will always abandon those who rely 
on it, and that we were only there to get bin Laden any¬ 
way. We should, instead, build on the symbolic victory of 
killing bin Laden by fol¬ 
lowing through with the 
president’s strategy to 
dismantle and defeat the 
militant Islamist groups 
supported as proxies by 
some in the Pakistani 
security apparatus. Only 
by defeating those prox¬ 
ies can we reasonably 
hope to compel Pakistan 
to reevaluate its security 
interests and develop a 
policy to oppose and sup¬ 
press all militant Islamists operating within its borders. 

But al Qaeda has not confined itself to its sanctuaries 
in Pakistan and Afghanistan. Al Qaeda thrives in political 
weakness and has been in the process of expanding around 
the globe. The core al Qaeda group of which bin Laden was 
the head (often referred to as Al Qaeda Central) has long 
had at best only a tenuous control over the operations of its 
dispersed franchises. That control rested partly on resources 
Al Qaeda Central directed, partly on the value of its recogni¬ 
tion of a particular group as worthy of the al Qaeda brand, 
but largely on the symbolic importance of the charismatic 
bin Laden. Bin Laden’s likely successor, Egyptian doctor 
Ayman al-Zawahiri, is far less charismatic. His accession to 
the leadership role could prompt a competition between Al 
Qaeda Central and its franchises over which group really is 
at the center of the movement. Such competitions, unfortu¬ 
nately, unfold in the form of spectacular attacks, particularly 
those conducted on the territory of Western states. 

Al Qaeda in the Arabian Peninsula (AQAP), in Yemen, 
is the most active and perhaps the most dangerous al Qaeda 


franchise in the world. The Arab Spring has reached Yemen 
with a vengeance—massive protests have led to the defec¬ 
tion of elements of the Yemeni military, with the result that 
armed forces are concentrating for potential civil war in and 
around the capital and elsewhere in the country. Attempts 
to broker a negotiated departure for Yemen’s hated presi¬ 
dent, Ali Abdullah Saleh, have broken down. It is far from 
clear that any such agreement would keep the peace there 
for very long in any case. Already Saleh has brought back 
to his capital some of the elite, U.S.-trained Special Forces 
units supposedly dedicated to the fight against AQAP 
As the work of Katherine Zimmerman at AEI’s Critical 
Threats Project has shown, almost any likely scenario going 
forward will give AQAP more freedom to train, plan, stage, 
and conduct attacks from increasingly lawless tribal areas 
in which it has considerable local support. The combina¬ 
tion of Yemen’s slide toward state failure and bin Laden’s 
death could create a tremendous opportunity for AQAP His 

death may also lead to an 
increase in AQAP’s efforts 
to conduct spectacular 
attacks against the United 
States and the West. 

Another al Qaeda 
affiliate already has con¬ 
trol over large portions of 
a state: Al Shabab is the 
de facto government of 
much of southern Soma¬ 
lia outside of Mogadishu. 
It has not been formally 
recognized as an al Qaeda 
franchise, but its ties with AQAP are long and deep, and 
its ideology closely mirrors al Qaeda’s. Shabab is kept from 
controlling all of southern and central Somalia only by the 
presence of peacekeepers from Uganda and Burundi, who 
have been barely able to hold parts of the capital. Shabab is 
unlikely to suffer at all from bin Laden’s death, but it may 
see a chance—or feel the need—to expand the reach of its 
strikes in sympathetic retaliation. 

Al Qaeda in Iraq, fortunately, remains relatively ineffec¬ 
tive, despite efforts to revive itself as American forces with¬ 
draw. But the continued presence even of American military 
trainers in Iraq after the end of this year remains in doubt, 
and it is not clear that the Iraqi military on its own will be 
able to maintain the necessary degree of pressure on that al 
Qaeda franchise. If the complete withdrawal of American 
forces now underway leads to the explosion of ethnic con¬ 
flict between Iraqi Arabs and Kurds, as some analysts fear, 
Al Qaeda in Iraq could find fertile ground to reestablish 
itself, undoing the progress we have made since 2006. 

A protracted stalemate in Libya could also set conditions 
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for al Qaeda groups to pose again as the only reliable allies 
of eastern fighters feeling abandoned by the United States 
and the West. Although the current Libyan resistance lead¬ 
ership is not penetrated by al Qaeda or supportive of that 
organization or its ideology, eastern Libya is the area that 
has produced the most al Qaeda fighters in that country and 
that has the conditions most conducive to the injection of al 
Qaeda’s ideas and leaders. 

More remote scenarios could see the rise of al Qaeda 
franchises or fellow travelers in Egypt, elsewhere in 
North Africa, the Levant, or Equatorial Africa, but there 
is no need to belabor the point. The struggle with al 
Qaeda, to say nothing of the larger struggle against mili¬ 
tant Islamism generally, is far from over. Clear and pres¬ 
ent dangers are, in fact, emerging. It can be tempting to 
argue that these threats merely show the wisdom of with¬ 
drawing from Afghanistan, which is not now a center of 
al Qaeda activity, to focus on more pressing problems 
elsewhere. We must resist that temptation. Our struggle 
against Al Qaeda in the Arabian Peninsula will not be 
helped by our giving its affiliates and allies free rein in 
Afghanistan and returning Taliban leader Mullah Omar, 
whom all al Qaeda affiliates recognize as “the leader of the 
faithful,” to a position of power. 


S uccess in Afghanistan and Iraq remains vital. Amer¬ 
ican withdrawal from either commitment will be 
taken throughout the Islamist community as a sign 
of weakness and indecision. But success in those two thea¬ 
ters is not enough. This moment in the war with militant 
Islamism is the time to take stock of our global strategy and 
to develop coherent approaches to the dangers already visi¬ 
ble on the horizon. No one wants to invade Yemen, Somalia, 
Libya, or any other country. But the strategies we have been 
relying on in Libya and Yemen are failing, and we have 
never had a strategy for Somalia. The United States must 
seek every possible way of averting the dangers of stalemate, 
state collapse, and the triumph of al Qaeda groups, prefer¬ 
ably without deploying more of our own forces. 

It may be that, in the end, America simply cannot be 
secure if terrorist groups with international ambitions have 
uncontested control over sanctuaries and resources. But the 
U.S. government has never yet focused its attention fully on 
these challenges, let alone focused resources on them. It is 
past time to do so. Those sincerely concerned with Amer¬ 
ica’s security should be demanding that kind of commit¬ 
ment and should reject utterly the notion that bin Laden’s 
death will allow us to declare “mission accomplished” and 
withdraw from the Middle East, and the world. ♦ 


We Can’t Leave Education Reform Behind 


By Thomas J. Donohue 

President and CEO 

U.S. Chamber of Commerce 

Few laws have been more hotly 
debated in the last decade than the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, 
better known as No Child Left Behind 
(NCLB). Nearly 10 years since its passage, 
we have an excellent opportunity to 
reauthorize and strengthen it. 

By measuring academic performance— 
and publicizing the results—NCLB has held 
schools accountable to students, parents, and 
taxpayers. The law has dramatically enhanced 
public school choice by expanding charter 
schools. Today, 1.5 million children attend 
nearly 5,000 charter schools in 40 states, 
three times more schools and students than 
in 2000. No Child Left Behind also set high 
standards, establishing real deadlines and real 
consequences if those deadlines are not met. 

But even its most ardent supporters 
would acknowledge that the law can be 
improved. And given the current state of 


our K—12 education system—where only 
one-third of high school students graduate 
on time (50% for minorities) and 40% 
of those who make it to college require 
remedial courses—we must seize every 
opportunity for additional reform. 

We believe that NCLB can be 
strengthened in four fundamental ways. 

First, under the law, states should establish 
a grading system, such as A-F, for school 
performance to provide the public with clear 
and meaningful information. The grading 
system would classify all schools in the 
state based on the actual performance of 
their students on state assessments, the 
academic growth of students overtime, and 
the progress in closing achievement gaps 
between student groups. States must then 
target assistance and interventions to schools 
in each grading category. 

Second, parents and students— 
especially those in low-performing schools— 
must have more choices. Education funds 
should "follow the child" to wherever parents 
believe that their children can receive a better 


education, including free tutoring, public 
school choice, charter schools, online learning, 
and private school choice. 

Third, the law should support the 
identification, development, and retention of 
effective teachers and principals who produce 
real gains in student achievement. Teacher 
tenure policies that reward longevity over 
performance ought to be overhauled, and 
federal law should not inhibit state and local 
efforts to make changes to tenure policies. 

Fourth, the law should eliminate 
ineffective programs and provide states more 
flexibility with regard to resources with which 
to meet their achievement targets. 

The Chamber stands ready to work 
with the administration and both parties in 
Congress to get a new law passed. There can 
be no retreat from our national commitment to 
the success of every child. 



U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
Comment at 
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Reasonable Suspicion 

What did Pakistan's military and intelligence agents know 
about Osama bin Laden's whereabouts, and when did they know it? 


By Stephen F. Hayes 
& Thomas Joscelyn 

I n May 2010, in the aftermath of the attempted 
bombing of Times Square by a jihadist with ties 
to the Pakistani Taliban, Secretary of State Hillary 
Clinton gave an interview to 60 Minutes and made 
a startling claim about the government in Paki¬ 
stan. “I’m not saying that they’re at the highest levels, but I 
believe that somewhere in this government are people who 
know where Osama bin Laden and al Qaeda is, where Mul¬ 
lah Omar and the leadership of the Afghan Taliban is, and 
we expect more cooperation to help us bring to justice, cap¬ 
ture or kill, those who attacked us on 9/11.” 

Why would Clinton say this? Did the U.S. government 
have intelligence—an inside source, communications inter¬ 
cepts—that Pakistani officials knew where bin Laden was 
hiding? Or was America’s top diplomat just engaging in idle 
speculation about a nation often described as a key ally in 
the war on terror? 

One hint: She had made similar comments before. 

A year later, two days after a team of Navy SEALs had 
killed bin Laden at his compound in Abbottabad, CIA 
director Leon Panetta was even more blunt. In an interview 
with Time magazine’s Massimo Calabresi, Panetta explained 
why the United States went in on its own: “It was decided 
that any effort to work with the Pakistanis could jeopardize 
the mission. They might alert the targets.” 

That is a stunning statement. If Clinton would not 
accuse officials at the “highest levels” of the Pakistani gov¬ 
ernment of al Qaeda sympathies, Panetta did. The CIA 
director does not deal with anyone other than officials at the 
highest levels of partner governments. So Panetta wouldn’t 
withhold information simply out of concern that there are 
al Qaeda sympathizers or agents seeded among the midlevel 
ranks of Pakistan’s military and I SI intelligence agency. He 
was concerned that the leaders of these institutions might 
alert the targets. 
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It was a reasonable concern for two reasons: the sur¬ 
prising location of bin Laden’s compound and the long 
history of support for jihadists from within the Pakistani 
security apparatus. 

In August 2010, the U.S. intelligence community 
tracked Abu Ahmed al-Kuwaiti, a courier known to be 
very close to bin Laden, to a large compound in Abbot¬ 
tabad, just 40 miles from Islamabad, Pakistan’s capital 
city. The one-acre property immediately stood out. It was 
eight times larger than most of the surrounding lots, and 
it was contained by high walls topped with barbed wire— 
some rising to more than 15 feet. There were no obvious 
telephone or cable lines. From a nearby safe house, the 
CIA monitored the activities of the residents. Among 
other oddities, they burned their garbage rather than put 
it out for collection. A seven-foot wall on the third floor 
was high enough to allow a tall man to get some fresh air 
without being seen by his neighbors. But even after the 
intelligence community concluded that bin Laden was 
probably living there—a 60-80 percent likelihood, the 
CIA estimated—the location raised doubts. 

Abbottabad is home to the Kakul Military Academy, 
often described as Pakistan’s West Point. As a result, many 
military officials retire there, to be close to their friends 
from the army. It frequently hosts high-ranking military 
officers and visiting foreign dignitaries. A week before the 
U.S. assault on bin Laden’s compound, the head of Paki¬ 
stan’s military, General Ashfaq Parvez Kayani, spoke at a 
ceremony on the grounds of the academy. In February 2010, 
General David Petraeus paid a visit to Kakul. 

So as CIA analysts learned everything they could about 
the property, one question kept coming up: Is it possible 
that the world’s most wanted man is hiding in the shadows 
of one of Pakistan’s best-known military garrisons without 
the knowledge of that country’s top officials? They looked— 
and listened—for signs that official Pakistan was helping 
those ensconced in the compound. They did not find any. 

Still, as Panetta’s comment suggests, the absence of 
that evidence did not allay suspicions that high-ranking 
Pakistani officials were aware of bin Laden’s presence. 
And no wonder. 

Bin Laden’s links to Pakistan dated to the 1980s, when 
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he was a liaison between Saudi intelligence, Pakistani 
intelligence, and the so-called Arab Afghans who traveled 
from the Middle East to fight the Soviets. While the war 
against the Soviets was fought in Afghanistan, the Arab 
Afghan network bin Laden led was based in Pakistan. 

A1 Qaeda was headquartered for several years in Sudan 
in the 1990s, during which time bin Laden refashioned 
the Arab Afghan network into an international terrorist 
network. But after the Sudanese government expelled the 
terror master, al Qaeda relocated to Afghanistan, almost 
certainly with the help of Pakistan’s Inter-Services Intel¬ 
ligence—the ISI. 

According to the 9/11 Commission: “It is unlikely 
that bin Laden could have returned to Afghanistan had 
Pakistan disapproved. The Pakistani military intelligence 
service probably had advance knowledge of his coming, 
and its officers may have facilitated his travel.” During 
his time away from South Asia, bin Laden had “main¬ 
tained guesthouses and training camps in Pakistan and 
Afghanistan.” But he would have needed to broker a deal 
with the new power inside Afghanistan, Mullah Omar, in 
order to resettle there. 

The ISI made that happen. “Pakistani intelligence 
officers reportedly introduced bin Laden to Taliban lead¬ 
ers in Kandahar, their main base of power, to aid his 
reassertion of control over camps near Khowst, out of 
an apparent hope that he would now expand the camps 
and make them available for training [Pakistan-backed] 
Kashmiri militants,” reported the 9/11 Commission. 

The value of Pakistan’s assistance to bin Laden at this 
time cannot be overestimated. After being expelled from 
Sudan, the 9/11 Commission found, bin Laden “was in 
his weakest position since his early days in the war against 
the Soviet Union.” He was desperate for a new ally who 
would host his network and allow him to rebuild. Mullah 
Omar’s Taliban, an ISI proxy, gave him just that. 

Newly ensconced in Afghanistan, bin Laden rebuilt al 
Qaeda quickly and within just a few years showed off his 
group’s deadly capabilities. On August 7, 1998, al Qaeda 
launched simultaneous suicide truck bomb attacks on the 
U.S. embassies in Kenya and Tanzania. It was al Qaeda’s 
most successful operation prior to 9/11, killing hundreds. 
In the wake of the attacks, President Clinton authorized 
missile strikes against a suspicious factory in Sudan and 
bin Laden’s training camps in Afghanistan. 

From a tactical perspective, the strikes mostly failed. 
A few dozen al Qaeda trainees and operatives were killed, 
but bin Laden escaped. Several Clinton administration 
officials and intelligence officers thought they knew why. 
“Officials in Washington speculated that one or another 
Pakistani official might have sent a warning to the Tali¬ 
ban or bin Laden.” Adding to their suspicions was the 


fact that several Pakistani military intelligence officials 
were among the dead at one of bin Laden’s camps. 

In early 1999, Clinton officials were still exploring 
ways to get bin Laden. The main obstacle, they feared, 
was Pakistan. National Security Adviser Sandy Berger 
“suggested sending one U-2 flight” over Afghanistan in an 
effort to locate bin Laden. The spy plane would have to fly 
over Pakistani airspace; Clinton’s chief counterterrorism 
adviser, Richard Clarke, objected on the grounds that 
Pakistani intelligence “is in bed with” bin Laden and 
would warn him. “Armed with that knowledge, old wily 
Usama will likely boogie to Baghdad,” Clarke warned. 
(Clinton administration officials had received multiple 
intelligence reports saying that Saddam Hussein wanted 
bin Laden in Baghdad at the time.) 

T he 9/11 attacks ushered in a new era of American- 
Pakistani cooperation against al Qaeda. But the alli¬ 
ance was not a natural one—nor did it come about 
easily. Pakistan had built Mullah Omar’s Taliban to wage a 
proxy war in Afghanistan. After al Qaeda executed the most 
devastating terrorist attack in history, Omar refused to dis¬ 
avow al Qaeda’s leader. Pakistan’s ally in Afghanistan was 
now one of America’s chief enemies. 

The deployment of American-led forces to the region 
and rapid overthrow of the Taliban undoubtedly influenced 
Pakistani behavior. In his memoir, former President Per- 
vez Musharraf says that Deputy Secretary of State Richard 
Armitage threatened to bomb Pakistan “back to the Stone 
Age” if Musharraf’s regime did not cooperate. (Armitage 
denies he made such a threat, but the tough U.S. position 
vis-a-vis Pakistan is not in question.) 

So deep were the ties between Islamabad and the Tali¬ 
ban that Musharraf was initially undecided about abandon¬ 
ing his erstwhile ally. Musharraf claims that he “war-gamed 
the United States as an adversary” and concluded, in a “dis¬ 
passionate, military-style analysis,” that the costs of defying 
Washington outweighed the benefits. 

Musharraf’s account may be a self-serving fiction 
intended to prop up his image as an independent-minded 
leader who only had Pakistan’s interests at heart. Even so, it 
is telling that he would express his misgivings about allying 
with the United States in such a way. “The ultimate ques¬ 
tion that confronted me was whether it was in our national 
interest to destroy ourselves for the Taliban,” Musharraf 
writes. “Were they worth committing suicide over? The 
answer was a resounding no.” 

In reality, however, the answer to Musharraf’s question 
was not so straightforward. Whether motivated by an Amer¬ 
ican threat or the billions of dollars it received in U.S. aid, 
Pakistan did offer vital assistance in the immediate after- 
math of 9/11. Hundreds of Taliban and al Qaeda members 
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were captured in late 2001 as they attempted to flee Afghani¬ 
stan’s Tora Bora mountains for the unsettled areas of north¬ 
ern Pakistan. Many of them were transferred to American 
custody and detained at Guantanamo Bay 

Pakistan also helped American counterterrorism offi¬ 
cials hunt down important al Qaeda operatives who were 
plotting more attacks on U.S. soil from their hideouts in 
Pakistan’s cities. Senior al Qaeda operative Abu Zubaydah, 
9/11 point man Ramzi bin al-Shibh, and 9/11 mastermind 
Khalid Sheikh Mohammed (KSM) are the most notewor¬ 
thy captures from 2002 and 2003. And the counterterrorism 
cooperation continued in the years that followed. In 2005, 
for example, Pakistani authorities captured Abu Faraj al 
Libi, KSM’s replacement as al Qaeda’s external operations 
chief. Press reports indicate that the CIA’s interrogations 
of KSM and al Libi played a role in identifying the courier 
who ultimately led a Navy SEAL team 
to bin Laden’s door. 

Even while providing crucial 
assistance in the fight against al Qaeda, 

Pakistan kept the Taliban alive. Mullah 
Omar relocated to Quetta, and his 
Pakistani protection became so obvious 
that his new leadership council came 
to be called the Quetta Shura Taliban 
(QST). Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, an old 
ISI client from the days of jihad against 
the Soviets, reestablished his base of 
operations in northern Pakistan. The 
same is true for the father and son team 
of Jalaluddin and Siraj Haqqani, who were also longtime 
clients of the ISI. 

These three organizations—the QST, Gulbuddin’s 
Hezb-i-Islami, and the Haqqani network—are the princi¬ 
pal insurgency groups in Afghanistan today. The Pakistani 
military-intelligence establishment has actively aided and 
abetted them. These three groups have something else in 
common: They are closely allied with Osama bin Laden’s al 
Qaeda. Siraj Haqqani, who now leads his father’s network, 
sits on al Qaeda’s elite Shura council and may have a say in 
who replaces bin Laden as al Qaeda’s top man. Hekmatyar 
was one of bin Laden’s friends from the 1980s. To this day, 
al Qaeda fights alongside these ISI-backed organizations 
against the United States and its allies in Afghanistan. 

I n 2008, Lieutenant Colonel Chris Nash, an American 
commander who advised the Afghan border police, 
told the Army Times that the ISI “flew repeated helicop¬ 
ter missions into Afghanistan to resupply the Taliban dur¬ 
ing a fierce battle in June 2007.” A copy of a presentation 
authored by Nash reads: “ISI involved in direct support to 
many enemy operations. ... Classification prevents further 


discussion of this point.” The ISI support included “train¬ 
ing, funding, [and] logistics” to the Taliban and allied insur¬ 
gency groups. 

In July 2008, the ISI was caught red-handed aiding U.S. 
enemies when the Haqqani network bombed the Indian 
embassy in Kabul. The Indian defense attache and more 
than 50 others were killed. The following month the New 
York Times reported that American officials had confronted 
the Pakistanis with evidence of their complicity, includ¬ 
ing “intercepted communications between Pakistani intel¬ 
ligence officers and militants who carried out the attack.” 
Remarkably, the Times also reported that the ISI was warn¬ 
ing Taliban and al Qaeda terrorists about U.S. drone attacks: 
“American officials also said there was new information 
showing that members of the Pakistani intelligence service 
were increasingly providing militants with details about the 
American campaign against them, 
in some cases allowing militants to 
avoid American missile strikes in 
Pakistan’s tribal areas.” 

That collaboration continues. 
In late April, Obama dispatched 
his top military officer to Islam¬ 
abad in an effort to repair the rap¬ 
idly deteriorating relationship 
between the United States and 
Pakistan. In a series of high-level 
meetings, Admiral Mike Mullen, 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, sought to renew the military 
and intelligence partnerships between the two countries. In 
his public remarks, Mullen had praise for the civilian gov¬ 
ernment and the efforts of Pakistan’s security services to 
help in the battle against jihadists. “Throughout the visit, 
the admiral emphasized the long-term U.S. commitment to 
supporting Pakistan in its fight against violent extremists,” 
read a statement issued by the U.S. embassy. 

But in an interview with one of Pakistan’s most widely 
read newspapers, the Dawn , Mullen offered an assessment 
that contrasted dramatically with the happy talk. “It’s fairly 
well known that ISI has a long-standing relationship with 
the Haqqani network,” he said. “Haqqani is supporting, 
funding, training fighters that are killing Americans and 
killing coalition partners. And I have a sacred obligation to 
do all I can to make sure that doesn’t happen. So that’s at the 
core—it’s not the only thing—but that’s at the core that I 
think is the most difficult part of the relationship.” 

Recently leaked files produced at Guantanamo provide 
more examples of Pakistan’s duplicity. One leaked Gitmo 
file contains a “list of terrorist and terrorist support entities” 
associated with al Qaeda and the Taliban. The U.S. officials 
who authored the document wrote: “Through associations 


Even while providing 
crucial assistance in the 
fight against al Qaeda, 
Pakistan kept the Taliban 
alive. Mullah Omar 
relocated to Quetta, and 
his Pakistani protection 
there was obvious. 
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with these groups and organizations, a detainee may have 
provided support to al Qaeda or the Taliban, or engaged in 
hostilities against U.S. or Coalition forces.” Even though 
Pakistan helped capture many of the detainees who have 
been held at Guantanamo, Pakistan’s I SI intelligence agency 
is included on the list. 

Another leaked Gitmo file contains a striking exam¬ 
ple of Pakistan’s dual loyalties in the war on terror. The 
file notes that in January 2003, “Three Pakistani military 
officers provided .. . training ... in explosives, bomb¬ 
making, and assassination techniques” to a group of 
Taliban commanders. “This training was conducted in 
preparation for a planned spring campaign to assassinate 
Westerners.” A few months later, members of this same 
Taliban group kidnapped and killed an International Red 
Cross worker in Afghanistan. 

T he Afghan insurgency groups are not the only Pak¬ 
istan-backed terrorist organizations to maintain 
close ties to al Qaeda. After news of bin Laden’s 
death was made public, Laskhar-e-Taiba’s founder, Hafiz 
Muhammad Saeed, put out a statement through his spokes¬ 
man. “Osama bin Laden was a great person who awakened 
the Muslim world,” Saeed was quoted by Reuters as saying. 
“Osama bin Laden has rendered great sacrifices for Islam 
and Muslims, and these will always be remembered.” 

Lashkar-e-Taiba (LeT) was founded in the 1990s with 
assistance from both the ISI and bin Laden to fight Indian 
forces in Kashmir. It has since evolved into an organization 
with an international reach. The U.S. government has put 
considerable pressure on the Pakistani government to crack 
down on the LeT—to no avail. The LeT operates openly in 
Pakistan, sometimes under an assumed name. The LeT’s 
most notorious attack came in November 2008, when well- 
trained gunmen laid siege to Mumbai. More than 160 peo¬ 
ple were killed, with hundreds more wounded. 

The operation showed the degree to which al Qaeda’s 
ideology had been adopted by Pakistan’s indigenous terror¬ 
ist groups. After the attack, Indian officials released tran¬ 
scripts of intercepted telephone calls between the Mum¬ 
bai attackers and individuals connected to the Pakistani 
military-intelligence establishment. Indian and American 
authorities both linked a Pakistani-American named David 
Headley to the attack. Headley, formerly known as Daood 
Sayed Gilani, was convinced by the LeT to change his name 
so that his international travels would avoid scrutiny. He 
performed surveillance on the LeT’s targets in Mumbai and 
reportedly confessed to the ISI’s involvement in the assault. 

The FBI concluded that Headley had reported to a 
former Pakistani military officer named Ilyas Kashmiri. 
As the operational commander of Harkat-ul-Jihad-al-Is- 
lami (HUJI), another Pakistani-based terrorist group with 


historical ties to the ISI, Kashmiri developed close ties to al 
Qaeda. In 2010, the U.S. Treasury Department designated 
Kashmiri as a terrorist, saying in a statement that he “is 
responsible for creating a cadre of militants to act on behalf 
of HUJI and al Qaeda.” 

The reality is that al Qaeda has developed close ties to 
virtually all of the Pakistani terrorist organizations that 
have been used as proxies by the ISI. These same orga¬ 
nizations provide a deep bench for al Qaeda to use when 
replacing fallen leaders. Another of these organizations is 
Jaish-e-Mohammad (JeM). Like the LeT, JeM was created 
with assistance from the ISI to wage jihad against India 
in Kashmir but has evolved into an international jihad- 
ist organization. JeM terrorist Rashid Rauf, for example, 
became a top operational leader within al Qaeda. Rauf 
has been tied to al Qaeda’s 2006 plot against U.K.-based 
airliners, among other attacks. 

The jihadist violence unleashed by the Pakistani mili¬ 
tary and intelligence establishment has engulfed Pakistan 
itself. Suicide bombings have become commonplace. And 
this violence has been directed at the very organs of the 
Pakistani state that helped cause it. The Pakistani Tali¬ 
ban (Tehrik-i-Taliban Pakistan), an organization that is 
strongly affiliated with al Qaeda, has targeted ISI and mili¬ 
tary targets. Led by Hakimullah Mehsud, an ally of bin 
Laden, the TTP was also responsible for the failed attack 
on Times Square in May 2010. 

In interviews since Osama bin Laden was killed, offi¬ 
cials from across the U.S. government have refused to accuse 
their Pakistani counterparts of complicity in the hiding of 
the al Qaeda mastermind. But suspicions run deep. 

“My best assessment is that their behavior is such that 
they are surprised by what we found,” says a senior admin¬ 
istration official. “But I am not in a position to give them a 
clean bill of health at this point.” 

“I can say with high confidence that those at the top of 
the Pakistani military and its intelligence service did not 
know where bin Laden was hiding,” says one official with 
direct knowledge of the intelligence. 

Others warn that such assessments must be parsed liter¬ 
ally. The handful of individuals at the very top of those insti¬ 
tutions are provisionally beyond suspicion, in other words. 
But how do we know? No one currently serving would say. 
One strong possibility: The U.S. government was monitor¬ 
ing their reactions in real time, listening as the assault on 
bin Laden’s compound went down. 

We will soon know more. Document exploitation teams 
are analyzing the surprising amount of information taken 
from bin Laden’s compound during the raid. Among their 
chief objectives: determining what role, if any, top Pakistani 
government officials played in harboring the fugitive Osama 
bin Laden over the last decade of his life. ♦ 
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Who’s on First? 

The year Delaware made history. by James M. Banner Jr. 


O n my shelves stand six 
studies of the presidential 
election of 1800, two more 
than James Roger Sharp 
cites in this most recent and substan¬ 
tial of them. There may be more. Why 
so many? The election was, as Sharp 
writes, “one of the two great political 
and constitutional crises in our nation’s 
history” and, because of its cast of lead¬ 
ing characters (Thomas Jefferson, John 
Adams, Alexander Hamilton, Aaron 


James M. BannerJr. is a cofounder of the 
National History Center and, most recently, 
the editor, with John R. Gillis, of 
Becoming Historians, a set of 
memoirs by 11 historians. 


The Deadlocked Election of 1800 

Jefferson, Burr, and the Union in the Balance 
by James Roger Sharp 
Kansas, 239 pp., $34.95 

Burr, and many others who fill the ros¬ 
ter of the nation’s founders), among the 
most memorable. In addition, the elec¬ 
tion set the course of American devel¬ 
opment long afterwards, and we debate 
public affairs today in terms never 
entirely free of those of that era. 

But other reasons lie behind the 
endless flow of these studies, of which 
Sharp’s ought to be the capstone. One 
is the relentless pulse of the publish¬ 
ing industry and the apparent need of 
so many publishers to have their own 


series of individual works on each presi¬ 
dential election and each president. 
Another is the inability of historians (as 
well as of their readers) to break free of 
the American measurement of histori¬ 
cal time—a calendar cemented in our 
minds around quadrennial presiden¬ 
tial elections. Not that, in our fixation 
on presidential terms, we’re different 
from peoples who measure their lives 
by monarchies (the Edwardian Era, for 
instance) or dynasties (say, the Ming). 
But try as historians occasionally do 
to calibrate American history by such 
major developments as changes in capi¬ 
talism (industrial and technological 
growth, say), or the spread of democ¬ 
racy (women’s and African Americans’ 
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rights are examples), they—all of us, 
really—succumb to the regularities of 
our politics and mark the nation’s days 
in presidential terms. And so there 
appear many books, probably too many, 
like this one. 

Because of its particular qualities— 
comprehensiveness, balance, and read¬ 
ability above all—Sharp’s work ought 
to be the last, at least for awhile, about 
the election of 1800 (actually, the two 
elections of 1800 and 1801, which is 
what Sharp’s story is all about). There’s 
little more to be said, and new evidence 
is unlikely to be found. Yet even if this 
isn’t the last word, a reader can be confi¬ 
dent that it’s now the best. 

The double election of 1800-01 com¬ 
pels our attention for two reasons: It was 
distinctive, and it was epochal. It was 
one of the only two presidential elec¬ 
tions in American history to be resolved 
by the House of Representatives, the 
second being the election of 1824. 
(Two others, for different reasons, were 
resolved by different means, the elec¬ 
tion of 1876 by a special commission, 
the election of 2000 by the Supreme 
Court.) The election also marked the 
opening of a new stage in the nation’s 
history, a stage, one can argue, that has 
never closed. 

The troubles of 1800 and 1801 arose 
from an Electoral College tie—not, as 
one might expect, between the oppos¬ 
ing presidential candidates, incumbent 
Adams and vice president Jefferson, 
but between Jefferson and his run¬ 
ning mate, Aaron Burr. The Constitu¬ 
tion’s framers hadn’t provided for the 
rapid emergence of political parties in 
the 1790s. So the young frame of gov¬ 
ernment didn’t yet require (as it soon 
would by the 12th Amendment) that 
electors distinguish between presiden¬ 
tial and vice presidential candidates 
when they cast their electoral votes. 
More pertinently, Jefferson and Burr’s 
young Democratic-Republican party 
had failed to arrange for even a single 
elector to withhold his electoral vote 
from Burr, the presumptive vice presi¬ 
dential candidate, and so Jefferson and 
Burr had received the same number of 
electoral votes. Under the terms of the 
Constitution, the electoral tie between 
the two men had to be resolved by the 


House of Representatives. The diffi¬ 
culty lay in the fact that the House was 
in Federalist hands and would remain 
so until the newly elected 7th Congress 
met in December 1801 (another quirk 
in the Constitution, one not to be rem¬ 
edied until 1934). As a result, the Fed¬ 
eralist-controlled 6th Congress would 
have to select the new president from 
the two candidates of the opposition 
Democratic-Republican party. And the 
decision had to be reached in time for 
Inauguration Day on March 4,1801. 

Yet the fact that the Federalists con¬ 
stituted the majority in the House in 
the 6th Congress did not alone cre¬ 
ate the deadlock that eventuated in 36 
tense House ballots being necessary to 
make Jefferson president. Rather, the 
cause of the problem was the constitu¬ 
tional requirement that such deadlock¬ 
resolving votes be taken in the House 
by states, not by individual congress¬ 
men, and that a majority of states decide 
the outcome. Had votes been tallied 
by individual congressmen, Jefferson 
would easily and quickly have won elec¬ 
tion. Instead, only eight of the necessary 
nine state delegations (out of 16 voting) 
were firmly in Republican hands. An 
additional state was needed to put Jef¬ 
ferson in office. Here’s where the Fed¬ 
eralists could make mischief, and mis¬ 
chief they purposefully made. 

S harp tells this complex story with 
great clarity. He’s particularly good 
at describing how many Federalists saw 
in the tied electoral vote the chance to 
defy popular sentiment in Jefferson’s 
favor; how Burr first repelled, then dal¬ 
lied with, and finally rejected the lure 
of some kind of Federalist conditional 
support for his election to the presi¬ 
dency; and how, to resolve the electoral 
crisis in Jefferson’s favor on the 36th 
ballot, some kind of understandings 
were probably reached (although Sharp 
isn’t as convinced on this point as I am) 
between self-appointed representatives 
of Jefferson and a few Federalists— 
understandings that Jefferson would not 
make wholesale removals of Federalists 
holding federal office, and would not try 
to dismantle elements of the nation’s 
financial system. It’s a story filled with 
natural drama and events carrying huge 


historical weight. No one who reads this 
book will ever think otherwise. 

It would have been easy enough for 
Sharp to isolate the election from its 
surroundings. Fortunately, a noted 
scholar of the critical earlier decade 
of the 1790s, he is a contextualist par 
excellence. He points out, for example, 
that only recently had the federal 
government moved south from Phila¬ 
delphia and thus exposed its office¬ 
holders for the first time to the raw, 
unrefined community that the federal 
capital then was and long remained. 
Coming on top of the sulphurous 
political rancor of the preceding 
decade—rancor no less permeating 
than today’s—the government’s move 
to the banks of the Potomac seems 
to have formed a permanent part of 
Americans’ political DNA, to say 
nothing of the general bad mood into 
which it cast members of Congress. 
Starting then, with good enough rea¬ 
son to belittle the place of their ser¬ 
vice, officeholders began to attack the 
government in which they had agreed 
to serve. Those who now believe that 
their detestation of “Washington” is 
a sentiment they’ve come to out of 
native genius might remind them¬ 
selves that it’s a stale charge when it 
isn’t disingenuous. 

The capital’s mood was in no way 
lightened by the recent slave upris¬ 
ing in nearby Richmond. Gabriel’s 
Rebellion had been put down easily 
enough, but the unappealing federal 
city gained nothing in reputation or 
ease for being surrounded by states 
filled with restive slaves. Add to that 
the perplexity and division caused in 
Federalist ranks by Hamilton’s no- 
holds-barred attack on the Federalist 
candidate Adams, and it should come 
as no surprise that many contempo¬ 
raries were predicting the disintegra¬ 
tion of the union, an end to consti¬ 
tutional government, and the use of 
arms to enforce Jefferson’s election. 
Today we can see the sour feelings in 
the capital as a passing moment in the 
history of American representative 
government. But as Sharp is at pains 
to emphasize, government under 
the Constitution of 1787 was only 13 
years old. No one could be confident 
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that it would survive. All hung on the 
outcome of the House vote. 

In only two respects does this 
otherwise fine work offer less than 
it might have. The first concerns 
Delaware’s Federalist congressman 
James A. Bayard, who deserves to be 
brought into the limelight more fully 
than Sharp does. As Sharp indicates 
clearly enough, Bayard, his state’s 
sole congressman, was key to resolv¬ 
ing the deadlock in the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives by breaking with his Fed¬ 
eralist colleagues and, in withholding 
Delaware’s vote, allowing Jefferson 
to be elected by the requisite major¬ 
ity of states voting. While it has never 
been entirely clear why Bayard did 
so, many have since thought that he 
convinced himself (or was misled by 
others to think) that Jefferson, want¬ 
ing as much as anyone else to end the 
electoral deadlock, had sent signals 
that he would not overturn some key 
Federalist policies. But evidence also 
exists that Bayard, an attorney and 
formerly a close House associate of 
John Marshall before Marshall went 
to the Supreme Court as chief justice, 
was a firm constitutionalist as well 
as a moderate Federalist. After he’d 
broken the deadlock in the House, 
he explained that he’d acted out of 
“imperious necessity” so as “not to 
hazard the Constitution.” Bayard’s 
claim can surely be taken to be self- 
serving; but might it not also reveal 
the man’s true grit and a new kind of 
commitment—one to the Constitu¬ 
tion, above all? 

Whatever Bayard’s true motives, 
it turns out that he was willing to risk 
his future electoral chances in Dela¬ 
ware (and to allow the election of a man 
whom he strongly disliked) in order to 
resolve the constitutional paralysis. And 
so Bayard deserves more admiration for 
his statesmanship than Sharp and most 
other historians give him. He was key to 
ending a crisis that was directly threat¬ 
ening the young constitutional regime 
of 1787. Even had armed forces not been 
marshaled to enforce Jefferson’s election 
in the event of the government’s paraly¬ 
sis lasting beyond Inauguration Day, it 
remained possible that calls would have 
gone out for another constitutional con¬ 


vention, the Federalists’ worst fear. Had 
another convention met, the Constitu¬ 
tion of 1787 would no doubt have been 
jettisoned in favor of a different form 
of government, and the United States 
would have begun its early political life 
in the pattern of other nations: one con¬ 
stitution after another. (Remember that 
the Constitution of 1787 was already the 
second of two, the Articles of Confeder¬ 
ation having been the first.) That it did 
not can be credited in significant mea¬ 
sure to James Bayard. 

Along these lines, then, a second 
line of argument—or at least of specu¬ 
lation—opens before us. What, if any, 
were the constitutional consequences 
of the solution to the deadlock of 1801? 
The preserved record offers little help. 
But Sharp might have posed the ques¬ 
tion—one that, it should be said, no 
other historian has posed, either: Might 
not John Marshall have discerned in 
the election’s outcome, and Bayard’s 
act, something that has eluded histori¬ 
ans? Not until Bayard’s switch in 1801 
was the Constitution of 1787 vindicated 
in all its initial authority; not until the 
election of Marshall’s cousin and fellow 
Virginian, Jefferson (whom Marshall 
roundly disliked; he was disliked by Jef¬ 
ferson in return), can it be said that the 
Constitution had been put to the test 
and, in the nick of time, been found up 
to the task. 

W hat did Marshall make of this 
fact? We don’t know. Yet we 
can see now that his friend Bayard 
had made of the still-young Constitu¬ 
tion a rock on which to build. He had 
established a new rule: that in a con¬ 
test between parochial politics and the 
Constitution, the Constitution must 
win. In a way not available before, the 
Constitution was now open to interpre¬ 
tation in the confidence that it, rather 
than parties or individual political fig¬ 
ures, had gained the highest standing 
in American governance. Bayard had 
opened a new phase of American con¬ 
stitutionalism. The lesson could not 
have been lost on Marshall, who soon 
delivered the Supreme Court’s path¬ 
breaking opinion in the Marbury case 
that gathered for the Court the author¬ 
ity to declare acts of Congress uncon¬ 


stitutional. And it would not be lost, in 
subsequent years, on Andrew Jackson 
and Abraham Lincoln. 

In a very direct sense, then, the sur¬ 
vival of the Constitution was one result 
of the election of 1800. No less conse¬ 
quentially, as Sharp emphasizes, the 
election ushered into office a Jefferso¬ 
nian regime that determined the course 
of American government, the nature of 
American culture, the fate of African 
Americans, and the geographic reach of 
national authority for the next 60 years 
of American history—and in some 
respects, for all time. Small-government 
market capitalism thereafter became the 
ideological norm against which much of 
American public policy would be mea¬ 
sured well into the 20th century. With 
the help of the three-fifths clause, the 
South gained a chokehold on the presi¬ 
dency and Congress until Lincoln’s 
election took the nation into a new era 
for all time. Slavery was given six more 
decades to strengthen itself in the Old 
South and in the states carved out of 
the Old Southwest and across the Mis¬ 
sissippi in the Louisiana Territory. The 
purchase of that vast terrain in 1803 at 
a stroke doubled the size of the young 
nation, greatly enlarged its agricultural 
might, expanded the areas into which 
slavery would advance, and set the final 
stage for the nation’s eventual spread 
from eastern to western sea. And with 
ideological sustenance from Jefferson 
and his followers, white manhood suf¬ 
frage became nearly universal by 1840. 
In short, the election of 1800, by creat¬ 
ing the first long-lived alignment of 
political forces in America’s history, laid 
the groundwork for the nation’s emer¬ 
gence as a slaveholding, agrarian, male- 
democratic, continental colossus. 

Both Jefferson and his enemies real¬ 
ized as much. The Squire of Monticello 
famously termed his election the “revo¬ 
lution of 1800.” A Federalist opponent, 
calling it “a great moral revolution,” 
agreed. But that revolution was no sure 
thing. Only by a series of fortuitous 
events and circumstances, as Sharp so 
well explains, did a few American office¬ 
holders step up to the brink of disaster— 
and then draw back from it in a way that 
preserved the constitutional govern¬ 
ment’s integrity for 60 more years. ♦ 
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The Opposing Self 

When social pressures stand in the way of black success. 

by Alec Solomita 


on Christie’s book begins 
with a jolt. 

The lawyer, political pun¬ 
dit, and former aide to Pres¬ 
ident George W. Bush tells a story of 
his younger self, an eager, starstruck— 
and African-American—junior legisla¬ 
tive assistant working for a Republican 
congressman from Florida, Craig T. 
James, who served on the House Vet¬ 
erans Affairs Committee. At the com¬ 
mittee’s first hearing, the 22-year-old 
Christie was impressed to see Repre¬ 
sentative Maxine Waters (D-Calif.), a 
woman whose work and status (if not 
politics) he admired. Waters, he soon 
learned, was as impressed by him—but 
not as favorably. 

After the hearing, she summoned 
Christie to her office: “I want to know 
why you’re working for a Republican. 
Are you confused?” 

“No ma’am, I’m not confused. I work 
with Congressman James because I 
share his values. I am a Republican.” 

“You are a sellout to your race! White 
people work for Republicans! Not Afri¬ 
can Americans! You’re nothing but an 
Uncle Tom!” 

Christie reports that he was 
stunned by the tirade. But it was not 
the last time he would find himself 
facing a liberal’s fusillade of abuse. 
Indeed, he seems to have made a 
career of refuting such small-minded, 
hostile accusations. He has gallantly 
endured the gently expressed incre¬ 
dulity of Janet Langhart Cohen, who 
interviewed Christie about his book 
and wondered aloud how a black man 
could possibly be a Republican. And 
he has repeatedly appeared on MSN¬ 
BC’s vituperative Ed Show , attempt- 
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Acting White 

The Curious History of a Racial Slur 
by Ron Christie 
Thomas Dunne, 304 pp., $25.99 



Booker T. Washington 

ing, civilly, to counter the self-righ¬ 
teous, perpetually outraged harangues 
of the host and like-minded guests. 

What Christie is accused of, by 
blacks and liberal whites alike, is “acting 
white.” That is, abandoning his heritage, 
selling out. He shares this distinction 
with other admirable cultural warriors, 
individuals as various as Condoleezza 
Rice, Juan Williams, Shelby Steele, 
John McWhorter, Randall Kennedy, 
Thomas Sowell, and Walter Williams. 
And make no mistake, they are various: 
Their nuanced views cover a wide 
spectrum. Their only commonality is an 
independence of mind that incites the 
wrath of an enervated, bitter, and self- 
pitying black leadership addicted to the 
glory days of the civil rights movement 
and, some of them, to the Black Panther 
party and its offshoots. 

Christie’s thesis has become familiar 



in recent decades, particularly after Bill 
Cosby’s keynote speech at the NAACP’s 
celebration of the 50th anniversary of 
Brown v. Board of Education , in which 
Cosby advised the black community 
to look into its own soul: “We cannot 
blame white people. ... We’ve got to 
take the neighborhood back.” Christie 
expands the argument. A strong and 
destructive internal attitude impedes 
black accomplishment. And this atti¬ 
tude is encapsulated, Christie says, in 
the high-school taunt “acting white,” 
aimed by black students at peers who 
pay attention in class and do their 
homework. When “hard work, diligent 
study, and eloquent communication 
skills” become cause for derision and 
abuse, the result is a powerful deterrent 
to success. It is a phenomenon based on 
a misguided notion of group loyalty. Its 
strength resides in a fear of ostracism. 

Acting White takes a historical 
approach, sketching out the contours of 
not just the term itself but the operat¬ 
ing concept as well, the origins of which 
he discerns in the antebellum South. 
He relies heavily on Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s Uncle Tom's Cabin (1852), where 
the attitudes of whites toward blacks 
run a gamut of viciousness: from benign 
superiority to amusement to sadism, 
fear, and loathing—all serving the 
purpose of unthinkable exploitation. 
Christie points to whites’ fear of black 
literacy: “Blacks were legally denied the 
opportunity to become literate in several 
southern states. Alabama, Georgia, and 
Virginia joined ... other states in enact¬ 
ing statutes that prescribed fines, flog¬ 
ging, and imprisonment for those who 
taught African Americans how to read 
and write.” 

How blacks perceived literacy 
becomes the focus of Christie’s atten¬ 
tion. The slave George Harris in Uncle 
Tom's Cabin says, “I know more about 
business than [the master] does.... I can 
read better than he can; I can write a bet¬ 
ter hand.” But Harris’s stance was not, 
according to Christie, prevalent among 
blacks in the slaveholding South: 

Apparently, the notion that blacks 
would apply themselves to become 
literate and educated ... was a foreign 
concept to someone of Uncle Tom’s 
mindset_This subservient... ideol- 
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Divine Intervention 

What religion means to politics, and vice versa. 

by Francis J. Beckwith 


ogy about education—then and now— 
holds that African Americans seeking 
to emancipate their minds from the 
chains of illiteracy act as do whites. 

Although Acting White suffers 
occasionally from awkward prose 
and unnecessary repetition, Christie 
proves a competent guide through 
some complicated history. He shows, 
for example, that despite Booker T. 
Washington’s promotion of “hard 
work and economic self-reliance for 
blacks,” he blinked when it came 
to true equality, supporting indus¬ 
trial over academic education for 
blacks and assuring whites that they 
need not fear social assimilation. 
Interestingly, Washington and his 
rival W.E.B. Du Bois traded similar 
charges of kowtowing to white atti¬ 
tudes. “Acting White” seems to be an 
equal opportunity slur. 

Discord in the early 20th century 
between Du Bois and the leader of the 
nascent Back to Africa movement, Mar¬ 
cus Garvey, makes earlier disagreements 
sound mild. Distrustful of education 
and opposed to assimilation, Garvey 
attacked the Harvard-educated Du Bois 
at first vigorously, and then viciously: 
Du Bois, Garvey wrote in 1923, “likes to 
dance with white people, and dine with 
them, and sometimes sleep with them, 
because from his way of seeing things 
all black is ugly, and all that is white is 
beautiful.” Garvey’s accusations would 
seem quaint, perhaps, if they were not 
as current as today’s headlines. Chris¬ 
tie quotes a 2007 item from CNN.com: 
“The Rev. Jesse Jackson criticized Dem¬ 
ocratic presidential candidate Barack 
Obama ... accusing the Illinois senator 
of ‘acting like he’s white’ according to a 
South Carolina newspaper.” And about a 
year later, Ralph Nader chimed in, say¬ 
ing that Obama tries to “talk white.” 

This comprehensive history of the 
dangerous and self-defeating notion that 
pursuing an education, speaking well, 
dressing well, and working in a profes¬ 
sion equals “selling out” is both sober¬ 
ing and encouraging. And the failure 
of many black leaders to relinquish the 
comforting myth that all of their com¬ 
munity’s woes can be laid at the feet of 
“institutional racism” is causing young 
African Americans enormous harm. ♦ 


A lthough virtually all Amer¬ 
icans would agree that the 
idea of the separation of 
church and state is a good 
thing, what exactly it means is a hotly 
contested question. 

For some, it means that the govern¬ 
ment and religious bodies are autono¬ 
mous entities that ought not to exert 
power over each other in the areas over 
which each has appro¬ 
priate authority. Oth¬ 
ers extend the idea of 
separation to include 
not only institutional 
limits but also a sev¬ 
erance between the 
government’s lawmaking powers and 
religiously informed policy proposals. 
So, for example, a law that prohibits 
embryo-destruction research would 
violate the separation of church and 
state, since such a law is informed by 
a sanctity-of-life ethic derived from a 
particular theological tradition. Thus, 
the only legitimate policy on this 
matter that the state may enact is one 
whose advocates are not motivated by 
their religious beliefs. 

Notice that the latter understanding 
of separationism is not concerned with 
the actual content of the religious citi¬ 
zen’s policy proposal, whether or not 
he or she has offered a cogent argument 
that is rationally defensible. Rather, 
this form of separationism amounts to 
a metaphysical exclusionary rule that 
a priori bars as illegitimate a cluster of 
policy proposals without regard for the 
quality of the cases offered for any of 
them. Their secular contraries are not 
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subjected to this philosophical apart¬ 
heid, even though they offer answers to 
the same questions and rely on beliefs 
no less contested than their so-called 
religious counterparts. 

Consider, again, embryo-destruc¬ 
tion research. One side claims that 
the embryonic human being is a full- 
fledged member of the human com¬ 
munity, identical to its postnatal self, 
and thus possesses 
the same moral worth 
and intrinsic dig¬ 
nity throughout its 
existence. The other 
side denies this, argu¬ 
ing that embryonic 
human beings lack some characteris¬ 
tic or property that would make them 
moral persons and thus subject to the 
usual prohibitions against homicide. 
Although the religious citizen is moti¬ 
vated by what his theological tradition 
teaches, that tradition is itself a conse¬ 
quence of an extended argument over 
time, no different in character from its 
secular counterpart. For the secularist’s 
position is shaped by certain inherited 
beliefs acquired during his academic 
and cultural formation that are cen¬ 
tral to his intellectual tradition. These 
beliefs in metaphysics (nominalism), 
epistemology (scientism), and religion 
(subjectivism) are, like the believer’s 
beliefs, the result of an extended argu¬ 
ment over time. 

In Good and Bad Ways to Think 
About Religion and Politics , Robert 
Benne provides a clear and compel¬ 
ling brief for just this sort of religious 
citizen (and the ecclesial commu¬ 
nity to which this citizen belongs). 
And he does so with great care and 
insight. Director of the Center for 
Religion and Society at Roanoke 
College, Benne focuses on American 
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politics and Christian participation 
in it. Although he does mention a few 
non-Christian groups, his purpose is 
to offer Christians and their detrac¬ 
tors a way of thinking about religion 
and politics that addresses some of 
the concerns that many believers and 
unbelievers have expressed over the 
past three decades since the ascen¬ 
dancy of the Religious Right. 

After the short introduction, in 
chapters two and three Benne distin¬ 
guishes two sorts of positions on the 
relationship between religion and pol¬ 
itics—separationism and fusionism— 
both of which he argues Christians 
ought to reject. As for the first, there 
are at least two varieties. One sort— 
championed by writers as diverse 
as Richard Dawkins and Damon 
Linker—views the participation of 
religious citizens in the formation of 
policy as deleterious to democratic lib¬ 
eralism, if the policies these citizens 
propose have their genesis in their 
religious beliefs. Benne convincingly 
rebuts this claim by showing that to 
actualize this separationist prescrip¬ 
tion would, in effect, limit religious 
liberty in ways inconsistent with the 
promise of the American Founding. 
(This is why John Rawls’s “political 
liberalism”—the liberation theology 
of the secular class—is a project sub¬ 
versive to liberal democracy, since it 
privileges what it claims it does not 
privilege, understandings of reason, 
liberty, self-governance, and philo¬ 
sophical anthropology that are intrin¬ 
sically hostile to the principles of the 
American Founding. And it does so on 
the basis of rather flimsy arguments.) 

In fact, contends Benne, the separa¬ 
tion of church and state, so famously 
penned by President Jefferson in his 
Letter to the Danbury Baptists, was a 
call for separating the state from the 
institutional church and not seques¬ 
tering religion from politics. Contem¬ 
porary separationists, moreover, are 
notoriously selective when they lament 
the mixing of religion and politics. For 
they rarely if ever decry the political 
activism of liberal Christians in main¬ 
line denominations who almost always 
walk lockstep with the left wing of the 
Democratic party. 


The other sort of separationist 
is usually a devout Christian who 
believes that his church’s (or its 
members’) involvement in politics 
will corrupt its character and thus 
undermine or make more difficult its 
duty to save and nurture souls. Benne 
sees this as a legitimate concern, and 
one that he returns to several times. 
Nevertheless, he argues that because 
Christianity teaches that God is sov¬ 
ereign over all creation, including 
political and social institutions, and 
because the Gospel requires us to love 
our neighbors and to will their good, 
we cannot capriciously exclude the 
political realm without undermin¬ 
ing our belief that Christianity is a 
knowledge tradition that properly 
informs us about the good, the true, 
and the beautiful in every facet of 
human existence. 

Fusionists, according to Benne, see 
such a direct connection between their 
political beliefs and partisan affilia¬ 
tions and the teachings of their faith 
that they often think, either inten¬ 
tionally or unintentionally, that there 
is a straight line from the latter to 
the former. Globally, some Christians 
fuse ethnic solidarity and patriotism 
with their theological traditions in 
unhealthy ways, fomenting the sorts 
of violence we have seen in places 
like Bosnia and Northern Ireland. 
Domestically, fusionism is more issue- 
oriented. So, for example, Paul Tillich 
wrote, “Socialism is the only possible 
economic system from the Christian 
point of view.” And today some left- 
leaning Christians support same-sex 
marriage and abortion rights on pre¬ 
cisely the same grounds. 

O n the political right, groups like 
the Christian Coalition issue 
policy pronouncements that range 
from opposing abortion (which is 
much more defensible as the Chris¬ 
tian point of view) to supporting the 
war in Iraq (which is much more ten¬ 
uous as the Christian position). More¬ 
over, when one equates the platform 
of either of the two major political 
parties with one’s theological beliefs, 
this leaves one with virtually no room 
for making distinctions between posi¬ 


tions that seem to be close to obvious 
entailments of one’s Christian beliefs 
(e.g., male-female marriage, pro¬ 
life on abortion) and positions over 
which Christians of goodwill may dis¬ 
agree (e.g., whether a particular war 
is just, the size and scope of the wel¬ 
fare state, school-sponsored prayer in 
public schools). 

Benne proposes an alternative to 
separationism and fusionism: critical 
engagement. In making his case he 
offers a theoretical justification and 
suggests some practical applications 
as well. Concerning the former, he 
takes the central claims of Christian¬ 
ity—about the nature of God, creation, 
salvation, and man—and, from them, 
derives several politically relevant 
principles. He then explains how 
those principles may be applied given 
the historical, political, national, and 
social situations in which an ecclesial 
community and its members may find 
themselves. So, for example, a Chris¬ 
tian who has good reason to believe 
that the unborn from conception is a 
moral person, and is thus her neigh¬ 
bor, may have a difficult time placing 
that belief in our laws if she lives in 
a society in which most of its citizens 
cannot “see” the unborn’s personhood. 
In that case, the Christian may opt 
for more modest attempts at shaping 
policy that provide a means to teach 
her compatriots about the sanctity of 
human life. So, she and her church 
may support a partial-birth abortion 
ban, since it requires that their com¬ 
patriots confront this gruesome proce¬ 
dure and what it does to a being that 
seems obviously to be one of us. 

In terms of practical application, 
Benne suggests several ways by which 
Christian churches may, indirectly 
or directly, as well as intentionally 
and unintentionally, involve them¬ 
selves in politics and public affairs. 
And although this is a small book, 
it is packed with real insight. Benne 
wisely navigates between several 
extremes while always mindful that, 
though the Christian is a citizen of 
two kingdoms, it is in only one of 
them that he can find the eternal 
source of all that could possibly be 
good and true in the other. ♦ 
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Canadian Contra 

Making the case against mindless tinkering. 

by Kelly Jane Torrance 


C anada’s Conservative party 
won a clear majority in last 
week’s federal election. So 
the Canadian constitution 
is safe, for now. 

Virtually every Canadian election in 
modern times has had elec¬ 
toral reform as part of the 
debate. And this one—espe¬ 
cially as it was the country’s 
fourth election in seven 
years—wasn’t any different. Jack Lay- 
ton, head of the New Democrats, the left- 
wing party now official opposition for 
the first time in its history, promised to 
abolish the Senate if he assumed power, 
calling it a tool of political patronage. 
Prime Minister Stephen Harper showed 
no inclination to stand athwart history: 
He wouldn’t make changes that would 
require renegotiating the constitution— 
a thorny prospect in a country as region¬ 
alized as Canada—but he did promise 
reform, perhaps allowing provinces 
to hold senatorial elections. (Alberta 
already does, but it would take constitu¬ 
tional change to remove the prime min¬ 
ister’s power of appointment.) 

The debate over electoral reform can 
be difficult to follow, especially for those 
not fortunate enough to have grown up 
under parliamentary government. But if 
you want to understand that system, and 
the constant calls to change it, you can 
do no better than John Pepall’s knife- 
edged treatise, Against Reform. Pepall 
might be Canada’s most curmudgeonly 
commentator. His all-encompassing title 
really is genuinely all-encompassing: He 
is against not just some suggestions for 
political reform, but all of them. More¬ 
over, he is almost always convincing. 
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He begins with a simple—but 
important—observation: “We have for¬ 
gotten how and why our political insti¬ 
tutions came to be. Behind Canada’s 
experience with our existing political 
institutions lie centuries of political 
evolution in Britain.” Pepall 
doesn’t mention Friedrich 
Hayek, but the Austrian 
economist’s insights into 
how social and political 
institutions evolve through trial and 
error into a spontaneous order apply 
here. The Westminster model of parlia¬ 
mentary government has been honed 
over generations; it’s not an au courant 
system created by a few bureaucrats. 

As Pepall says, “We are distracted 
by the spectacle of American politics.” 
Fixed elections, for example, lead to a 
cycle that begins years before the actual 
voting day, with dozens of possible can¬ 
didates making their way into the news. 
Canadian politics looks (like much of 
the rest of the country) staid in com¬ 
parison. But it seems a fair question: 
“Why should we not know when the 
next election will be?” There are plenty 
of reasons. Floating election dates 
have their advantages—not the least of 
which is avoiding America’s overlong, 
expensive election cycle. 

Pepall has an even better one: “Amer¬ 
icans are stuck with their politicians 
for however long their terms may be.” 
When a Canadian government misbe¬ 
haves, it is subject to a nonconfidence 
vote. (The Conservatives lost such a 
vote, which led to this election, only 30 
months after the last one. The Liberals 
sorely miscalculated.) Pepall asks sup¬ 
porters of fixed dates a good question: 
Why would champions of democracy 
object to an election? Consider how this 
might have affected one of the most con¬ 
troversial pieces of legislation passed in 
the recent history of the United States. 


Instead of holding a proxy election on 
Obamacare in Massachusetts—which 
didn’t stop the administration from 
passing it—Americans could have 
had a national election to vote on it 
more directly. 

Pepall examines each call for reform, 
and finds it wanting. His approach is 
analytic, his conclusions full of common 
sense. More surprising, he manages to 
make the details of parliamentary wran¬ 
gling entertaining. 

Typical free votes in the House of 
Commons have been on issues like 
abortion or capital punishment, which 
are supposed to touch politicians’ gen¬ 
erally obscure consciences. Such free 
votes have in any event been just for 
show. No free vote has ever frustrated 
the wishes of the government. 

So much for the push for less party 
discipline. 

Underlying his arguments is an 
emphasis on “strong government,” a 
phrase that may be anathema to many 
Americans but is about structure not 
content. A government must be able 
to get things done, and it cannot do so 
when parties dissolve into factions that 
make it impossible to form a stable gov¬ 
ernment. Proportional representation 
gives every interest “an incentive to 
break off and form its own party.” You 
might like what the Green party prom¬ 
ises, but even in Canada the Green party 
has no chance of forming a govern¬ 
ment—and that, in the end, is the essen¬ 
tial function of a parliamentary system. 
The Greens aren’t even interested in 
developing the comprehensive platform 
needed to be in the running. They have 
no desire for mass appeal. 

Pepall isn’t wholly conclusive. As a 
teenager I worked with the fledgling 
Reform party, which campaigned for 
a Triple-E Senate—equal, elected, and 
effective. (“Equal” meant that each 
province would have the same number 
of senators, as in the American system.) 
Layton is right; the Senate is a con¬ 
glomerate of cronyism. But as leaders 
of every party promise reform, Against 
Reform is sorely needed. John Pepall is 
a masterful guide through the thicket, 
and a wry one, too. As he notes, echoing 
Yeats, “Some advocates of reform are 
full of passionate intensity.” ♦ 
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Oh, the Humanities! 

They have seen the enemy, and it isn’t who you think. 

by Mark Bauerlein 


T his past month, as applicants 
to selective colleges received 
letters of acceptance, how 
many parents sat down with 
their 18-year-old, cast a stern regard, 
and said, “Okay, you’re on your own 
soon, but we want you to major in Eng¬ 
lish”? Not many, of course. At the cur¬ 
rent price of tuition, they want a nice job 
waiting for Junior right after graduation. 
Whaddya gonna do with a 
literature degree? 

As a result, while the 
student population has 
grown every year, Eng¬ 
lish and foreign languages 
have slipped. They used to 
be the center of the liberal 
arts, but now they col¬ 
lect less than 5 percent of 
bachelor’s degrees. From 
2005 to 2008, graduate 
programs produced two- 
and-one-half times as 
many Ph.D.s as there were 
tenure-track jobs avail¬ 
able (roughly 600 open¬ 
ings from 1,500 doctorates 
each year). In 2009, after the financial 
crisis, posts advertised in the Modern 
Language Association Job List fell to 
97 in foreign languages and 165 in Eng¬ 
lish for the entire country. One year 
later, SUNY-Albany decided to termi¬ 
nate majors in French, Russian, Ital¬ 
ian, Classics, and Theater, while news 
of similar cuts spilled out of LSU, the 
University of Maine, the University of 
Nevada-Reno, and other campuses. 

To many, this spells the death of the 
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humanities, fields unable to withstand 
job-hunting students and bean-counting 
administrators. When professors con¬ 
gregate and broach the downgrading, 
the customary villains pop up: The cor¬ 
porate mentality of university leaders, 
stupid Republican legislators who slash 
funding, right-wing gadflies such as 
David Horowitz who demonize profes¬ 
sors as rabid leftists. At the same time, 


they salute themselves for having lifted 
the field past the days of Dead-White- 
Male-only authors and raising needed 
attention to matters of race, sexuality, 
gender, class, and imperialism. Some 
of them attribute the loss of support to 
risky stances they’ve taken against patri¬ 
otism, faith, capitalism, etc. They’ve 
spoken truth to power, and power is 
fighting back. 

Something altogether different hap¬ 
pened recently at the Johns Hopkins 
School of Advanced International Stud¬ 
ies in Washington. At the end of March, 
200 scholars, administrators, and advo¬ 
cates gathered for the Symposium on 
the Future of the Humanities, a day¬ 
long colloquy framed from the start as a 
defensive summit. SAIS and the Coun¬ 


cil of Independent Colleges cosponsored 
the event, with CIC president Richard 
Ekman and SAIS scholar Azar (Reading 
Lolita in Tehran ) Nafisi serving as hosts. 
Their invitation letter acknowledged 
the poor prospects, a “long period of 
marginalization of the liberal arts,” and 
they clearly intended the meeting to 
have a motivating impact. Four panels 
would address Big Issues—“Why the 
Humanities?” “The Humanities, the 
Individual, and Society”—and every¬ 
one in the room would agree on the first 
premise that the humanities are crucial 
to an intelligent, virtuous society. 

As the proceedings began, I sat down 
in front and expected the same things 
I’d seen before at such meetings. I 
waited for panelists to trash George W. 
Bush, Rush Limbaugh, the reign of 
“accountability,” American 
anti-intellectualism—and 
it never happened. Surely 
remarks about the rasping 
incivility of the right would 
surface—but not this time, 
it turned out. Nor did any¬ 
body solicit more adversar¬ 
ial critique from literature 
professors, pledge to dis¬ 
abuse students of middle- 
class notions, or urge that 
we insert more pop culture 
and works by women and 
persons of color into the 
curriculum to make it more 
relevant and less elitist. 
Instead, the mood was 
sober and moderate, and the arguments 
traditional. Speakers and attendees 
had a no-nonsense, no-cheerleading 
air about them—perhaps because so 
many of them occupy posts that bring 
them into contact with nonhumanities 
figures. A tenured English professor 
can go for years without having a con¬ 
sequential talk with an outsider, the 
like-minded habitat fostering extreme 
views and a collective self-regard. The 
people at the symposium—college 
presidents, foundation personnel, orga¬ 
nization leaders—have to face politi¬ 
cians, journalists, donors, and parents 
all the time. For them, cutting-edge, 
transgressive, political definitions of 
the humanities don’t work, and if their 
statements don’t appeal to funders 
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and officials, they lose their jobs. 

The former chairman of the National 
Endowment for the Arts, Dana Gioia, 
spoke on an afternoon panel, with Rea¬ 
gan’s NEA chairman, Frank Hodsoll, in 
the audience sitting not far from the cur¬ 
rent Humanities Endowment chairman, 
Jim Leach. Leaders of Phi Beta Kappa, 
the Guggenheim Foundation, the Luce 
Foundation, the Federation of State 
Humanities Councils, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Press, the Association of Ameri¬ 
can Colleges and Universities, and vari¬ 
ous scholarly associations were there, 
along with high officers from Kenyon 
College, George Washington, NYU, 
MIT, Notre Dame, Harvard, and sev¬ 
eral smaller independent colleges. Each 
group has relations with outside powers 
such as state governors; and when, for 
instance, the National Governors Asso¬ 
ciation calls their campuses “an often 
hidebound system” (as it did recently in 
a 46-page report), they know they can’t 
get indignant or self-important. 

In the proceedings, then, several 
warned against mounting the moral 
high ground too readily. Matthew San- 
tirocco, dean at NYU, opened the sec¬ 
ond session not by “preaching to the 
converted,” as he said, but by wonder¬ 
ing: “To what extent are the humanities 
themselves also responsible for the cur¬ 
rent situation?” Professor Jean Bethke 
Elshtain of the University of Chicago 
observed that humanists often “over¬ 
state” their case, sliding into Polonius- 
like assertions that boil down to “the 
reader of great works of literature will 
not become a murderer” and “the afi¬ 
cionado of Mozart will not be cruel and 
unfeeling.” Recall, however, that famous 
“lover of opera” Adolf Hitler, whose first 
destination in occupied Paris was the 
opera house; those camp commanders 
who kept musician inmates alive to play 
classical pieces while others marched 
into the gas chambers; and those poets 
and filmmakers who were fascists and 
Communists. Steven Knapp, president 
of George Washington, outlined a lin¬ 
gering tension between the things aca¬ 
demics say about cultural objects and 
the way people admire those objects. 

“What matters to the public is Shake¬ 
speare,” he observed, “not ‘the logic of 
theatrical representation.’ What matters 


is the story of America, not ‘the ideologi¬ 
cal structure of American essentialism.’” 
He went so far as to chide the high- 
cachet schools of deconstruction, Marx¬ 
ism, feminism, and anticolonialism 
because they “took a critical turn against 
culturally prestigious objects.” Knapp 
left the implication unstated: Humani¬ 
ties professors disrespected great works, 
so naturally the public turned around 
and disrespected them. 

Nobody demanded that the public 
change, either, and little resentment 
or griping popped up. Gioia noted a 
bipartisan consensus in Washington to 
cut arts and humanities funding (don’t 
blame Republicans alone) and urged 
the audience to create a “workable 
public consensus” to reverse it. In one 
question-and-answer session, Jeffrey 
Brown of PBS NewsHour wondered 
about the “neglect or inability or lack of 
desire ... to speak directly to the public 
in a public language.” 

“The writing that emerges from 
many departments of liberal arts,” 
Elshtain noted, “is deeply unintelligible 
and arcane,” leaving a gap between aca¬ 
demics and the public that translates 
into less public support. 

T his isn’t to say that the humani¬ 
ties don’t have outside adversar¬ 
ies. They do. But the one singled out 
in my conversations with participants 
between panels was not political or 
reactionary or conspiratorial: It was 
practical. Hodsoll summarized it 
neatly: “The most potent threat is that 
[the humanities] are not viewed as use¬ 
ful to jobs.” John Churchill of Phi Beta 
Kappa termed it “the cry of the prac¬ 
tical ... that which will be immedi¬ 
ately useful.” Ekman underscored the 
narrow expectation: “You can’t expect 
to find a one-to-one correspondence 
in the short term between studying a 
work of 18th-century English literature 
and acquiring a job skill.” In her talk, 
Kenyon president S. Georgia Nugent 
found the approach symptomatic of a 
general drift toward quantification in 
the world, while Princeton philoso¬ 
pher Kwame Anthony Appiah regret¬ 
ted the threat to “works of the past” in 
a utilitarian, scientistic culture, adding, 
“I don’t think that our civilization is so 


degraded that we have to defend giving 
attention to what is excellent.” 

Against the trend, speakers and 
attendees voiced nothing radical or 
subversive about the humanities, but 
pressed traditional justifications which 
Cardinal Newman and Matthew Arnold 
would endorse. Appiah charged the 
humanities with identifying the most 
excellent and refined creations amidst 
the vulgar swirl of contemporary soci¬ 
ety. Edward Hirsch of the Guggenheim 
Foundation praised the humanities for, 
contra postmodernism, maintaining 
“the concept of the human” and help¬ 
ing people “transcend the local.” Neil 
Rudenstine, ex-president of Harvard, 
contrasted “real thought, real concen¬ 
trating,” which the humanities foster, to 
the “connectivity” and inability “to be 
alone” that characterize the lives of the 
young. The citations favored by panel¬ 
ists came not from multiculturalist writ¬ 
ers and edgy theorists but from figures 
of High Culture: Cicero, Hobbes, Dos¬ 
toyevsky, Wallace Stevens. 

At day’s end, the symposium hadn’t 
secured a $10 million pledge for literary 
study, crafted a handbook for humani¬ 
ties lobbyists, or brought any politicians 
or CEOs into the discussion. It did, how¬ 
ever, pinpoint the best attitude toward 
revival: respect for tradition and consid¬ 
eration of the public. The fashions and 
theories that have so exhilarated the pro¬ 
fessorate in the past simply disappeared. 

For some 40 years, literature profes¬ 
sors have toyed with the humanities in 
principle and practice, and they have 
dismembered its prior achievements, 
sometimes brilliantly but usually short¬ 
sightedly. The game could continue as 
long as the money kept coming. (The 
arguments of Allan Bloom, Roger Kim¬ 
ball, and others made no inroads on the 
orthodox humanities “critiques” at all.) 
The budget, though, has wounded it— 
fatally. The economics of the university 
have raised the stakes to actual survival, 
making provocative and radical posi¬ 
tions look irresponsible. A new sobri¬ 
ety and realism have set in, and if more 
meetings repeat the tenor and content 
of the SAIS/CIC event, the humanities 
might regain some prestige and climb 
back to their proper, essential place in 
higher education. ♦ 
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How Is John Galt? 

America’s favorite drugstore polemic goes Hollywood. 

by John Podhoretz 


T here was some excitement 
on the right earlier this 
spring as the movie ver¬ 
sion of Ayn Rand’s Atlas 
Shrugged —or rather, the movie ver¬ 
sion of the first third of Rand’s behe¬ 
moth no vel-cwm-lecture 
from 1957—approached 
its release. The film, 
made on a modest bud¬ 
get by a first-time direc¬ 
tor and no-name cast 
and paid for by a pas¬ 
sionate Libertarian businessman, 
wasn’t sold to them as a gripping yarn 
or a cracker jack dystopian thriller. 
Rather, it was marketed almost exclu¬ 
sively as a cultural watermark. 

You weren’t supposed to buy a 
ticket to Atlas Shrugged because you 
wanted an evening’s entertainment. 
You should buy a ticket to send a mes¬ 
sage—a message to Hollywood about 
making entertainments palatable to 
conservatives, to liberals about their 
dogmatic refusal to accept the power 
and popularity of Rand’s anti-statist 
ideas, and to Washington politicians 
who have allowed the government to 
balloon in size over the past decade. 

The marketing team for Atlas 
Shrugged had the idea that it could 
turn the movie into a Tea Party ver¬ 
sion of Fahrenheit 9/77, the Michael 
Moore screed that caught the wave of 
anti-Bush hysteria in 2004 and went 
on to gross an unimaginable $222 
million against a budget of $6 mil¬ 
lion—by leagues the most successful 
nonfiction film ever made. In one of 
the most brilliant promotional gam¬ 
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bits ever devised, Moore managed to 
turn the purchase of a ducat to Fahr¬ 
enheit 9/11 into a substitute ballot, a 
cultural vote against George W. Bush. 

But that wasn’t the only reason 
for its success. Fahrenheit 9/11 was, to 
some extent, a perfectly 
realized piece of work. It 
both reflected and epito¬ 
mized the attitude of its 
audience toward George 
W. Bush with its depic¬ 
tion of its villain as a 
moron Machiavel—and with its snig¬ 
gering humor congratulated its view¬ 
ers on their utter superiority to the 
buffoons who bought Bush’s bilge. 
It’s a hateful piece of work, but unde¬ 
niably effective. 

You can’t say the same of Atlas 
Shrugged , to put it mildly. Whatever 
one might think of Ayn Rand as a 
philosopher, she had a propulsive 
sense of story, and her book is an 
amazing mash-up of dystopian sci¬ 
ence fiction, conspiracy mystery, and 
political thriller. It is also unquestion¬ 
able that Hollywood’s refusal thus far 
to bring Atlas Shrugged to the big or 
small screen has long been a mark 
of its cultural blindness. The book 
has sold over 7 million copies since 
its publication and continues to sell 
more than 100,000 copies a year. If 
any piece of fiction published over the 
past half-century in America could be 
said to have proved itself as a mass- 
culture favorite, Atlas Shrugged can. 

The movie could never have been 
a mass-culture favorite. Indeed, its 
box-office receipts tapered off sig¬ 
nificantly after the first weekend 
once people got a real sense of it and 
discovered that it was not actually 


an adaptation of Atlas Shrugged but 
rather something like the pilot for 
an unmade Atlas Shrugged miniseries. 
Since it covers only the first third of 
the novel—in which Rand sets up her 
characters and her plot but doesn’t 
show you where it’s all going—the 
movie version is all wind-up and no 
delivery. If you know the novel, it is 
unsatisfying. If you don’t know the 
novel, you will leave the theater baf¬ 
fled and angry. 

It doesn’t even get to the crux of 
Rand’s conceit: the existence of a lib¬ 
ertarian utopia to which all the great 
men of society are exiling themselves 
to live as free men rather than surren¬ 
der the fruits of their labors to a statist 
tyranny. We see the men disappearing, 
but we don’t know where. And just as 
we’re about to find out, it ends. 

The miracle of this modest ven¬ 
ture—which was put into production 
so that its producer could retain the 
rights to the property—is that it is at 
all watchable. And the reason for it 
has nothing to do with Rand’s politi¬ 
cal or social message. Director Paul 
Johansson and screenwriters John 
Aglialoro and Brian Patrick O’Toole 
did one very interesting thing: They 
figured out how to set the movie in 
the present, or near present, while 
effectively retaining the book’s mid¬ 
century spirit through the use of 
old-fashioned settings, clothing, and 
slightly formal dialogue. 

This approach turns Atlas Shrugged 
into a strangely fascinating update of 
those stilted but glamorous 1950s/60s 
movies about rich people you can 
see on Turner Classic Movies—those 
adaptations of big, sodden novels of 
Rand’s day like Youngblood Hawke 
and Parrish and Written on the Wind. 
And in so doing, the filmmakers 
have revealed a core truth about Ayn 
Rand without meaning to: Rand 
may have fancied herself a vision¬ 
ary truth-teller, but in the end, her 
masterpiece is really just the greatest 
drugstore paperback of all time. And 
the only quality that makes this new 
Atlas Shrugged worthwhile is its odd 
invocation of those kinds of junky but 
irresistible books and the junky but 
irresistible movies made from them> 


Atlas Shrugged 

Directed by Paul Johanssoi 
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“Strange as it sounds, groups representing atheists and secular PARODY 

humanists are pushing for the appointment of one of their own to 
the chaplaincy, hoping to give voice to what they say is a large—and 
largely underground—population of nonbelievers in the military.” 

—New York Times, April 27 
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A Shepherd of Their Own 

Nonbelieving Troops Embrace Atheist Chaplain 


By PETER BAKER AND 
JEFF ZELENY 

KANDAHAR, AFGHANISTAN — 
With members of his flock gathered 
before him in the morning chill, Lt. Col. 
Murray O'Hair, USA, opened his text, 
cleared his throat, and began to read: 

“A reading from the Tenth Chapter of 
‘The God Delusion’ by Richard Dawkins, 
subsection four, page 420: T am thrilled 
to be alive at a time when humanity is 
pushing against the limits of understand¬ 
ing, Even better, we may eventually dis¬ 
cover that there are no limits.’ 

“You know, guys, they say that there 
are no atheists in the foxhole. But I am 
here to tell you that not only are there 
atheists in the foxhole, there are atheists 
right next to you in the foxhole. And they 
believe—as I believe, and as the Blessed 
Dawkins teaches us—that there may 
well be no limits to what you guys can do 
to fulfill your mission here as part of the 
International Security Assistance Force. 

“You guys are paratroopers; you know 
what I’m talking about. When you jump 
out of that plane—sure, maybe you’re 
tempted for a second to say a prayer 


Lt. Col. Murray O’Hair, USA, atheist/secular humanist chaplain, speaks to 
members of the 1st Battalion, 508th Parachute Infantry Regiment, in Kandahar. 

stop? Of course not! You see what 
every secular humanist sees when he 
beholds the infinite reaches of outer 


before you pull the ripcord. But when 
you look past the clouds—I mean really 
beyond the clouds—do you see Saint 
Peter standing at the pearly gates, or 
a bunch of angels waiting at a bus 
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